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GENERAL AND MISCELLANEOUS 

The Protohistoric Ages in Barbarian Europe. — In R. Arch. XXIII, 1914, 
pp. 59-98 (map), L£on Joulin begins a discussion of the protohistoric ages in 
Europe, excluding Greece. The first period comprises the eighth and seventh 
centuries, the second the sixth and fifth centuries B.C. The information 
derived from literary and linguistic sources is briefly treated, the results of 
archaeological research more at length. Each region is treated separately, 
so far as possible. The distribution of races and the state of civilization in the 
two periods are described. 

Prehistoric Aqueducts.— In Z. Ethn. XLV, 1913, pp. 1142-1144, R. Hof- 
schlaeger discusses the origin and development of artificial methods of con- 
ducting water in prehistoric and ancient times. The need of water for irrigation, 
not for drinking purposes, was the first motive, and it was in southeast Asia and 
the South Sea Islands that systematic irrigation was first practised. From 
there it gradually made its way through the rest of Asia, Europe and Africa, 
especially those regions of the latter that fell under Hamitic influence, and even 
into Peru, Chile and Mexico of the New World, probably over sea through the 
agency of Malay and Polynesian seafarers. Thus the Indonesian clapper- 
scarecrow, worked by water, has an exact parallel in the Pyrenees. Among 
even primitive peoples of the Stone Age astonishingly great difficulties were 
overcome in constructing aqueducts above and under the surface of the 
ground. 

The Oldest Measures of Distance.— In Z. Ethn. XLV, 1913, pp. 956-969 
(5 tables of distances), Oskar Viedebantt treats of the oldest measures of 
length and distance; first of those based on parts of the body as units, and of 
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the fingers and toes as furnishing quinary, decimal and vigesimal systems of 
counting and measuring, and then of the Babylonian and Egyptian attempts 
to correlate these with multiples of the time taken by the sun's disc in clearing 
the horizon. The stadium was the distance covered by an able-bodied man 
walking, while the sun was thus passing the measure of its breadth, and a 
parasang or schoenos (an hour) was the distance covered in thirty such periods 
(in Egypt, 32). He regards the Babylonian system, which was sexagesimal, 
coinciding with the Egyptian binary system in the Babylonian Kaspu and 
the Egyptian schoenos (which equal the Persian parasang), as a more correct 
measuring of this unit. The schoenos was divided by a binary system into 
four miles of eight stadia each, while the Kaspu or parasang was a twelfth 
part of the equinoctial (light) day of 360 of these two-minute periods. 

An Astronomical Musical Notation of the Neolithic Age. — In Memnon, 
VII, 1913, pp. 1-19 (2 pis.), O. Fleischer describes a small hand drum found 
in a grave of the neolithic period, which is ornamented with bands of five 
signs that recur at irregular intervals. He comes to the conclusion that these 
signs are the oldest emblems of the planets that have yet been discovered. 
They stand in some sort of a historic connection with the most primitive 
Babylonian emblems of the planets. The combination of astronomical con- 
ceptions, especially of the planets with music, is extremely ancient, and ia 
found among the Chinese, Greeks and other nations at the dawn of history. 
These planetary symbols accordingly, probably represent a musical notation 
of some sort. The invention of this system is not to be ascribed to the Baby- 
lonians, but originated in Europe in the Neolithic Age and spread from that 
centre to Babylon and to other lands. 

The Mekan Tribes of Southwestern Ethiopia.— In Rend. Ace. Lincei, XXII, 
1913, pp. 397-463, Carlo Conti Rossini discusses the habits, ethnological 
relations and, in particular, the language of the Mekan or Suro tribes of 
Southwestern Ethiopia. The habits and physiognomic characteristics of these 
tribes (flat nose and severed lower lip) gave rise, he thinks, to the ancient 
tales of a cynocephalic people of strange customs (so Herodotus and Pliny), 
whom the later Ethiopian legends connect with the Pygmies, supposing them 
to have been a hybrid race produced by the intermingling of the human and 
canine races. Interesting folk-tales of the Polyphemus-Odysseus episode, of 
King Midas and of the invention of the flute, etc., existed among the Ethi- 
opians of this region. 

Iron Working in Southern Kordofan.— In Ann. Arch. Anth. VI, 1914, pp. 
119-120, C. G. Seligmann points out that in Southern Kordofan one man 
alone in the community works iron and that a sacrifice is performed each 
year to produce successful smelting. Iron among this people is believed to 
have magic properties. The writer thinks that these customs may throw 
some light on the piles of slag at Meroe. 

Early Fibulae.— In Z. Ethn. XLV, 1913, pp. 659-900 (map; 59 figs.), Robert 
Beltz gives a catalogue of fibulae of the Bronze and Hallstatt Ages. This is 
the sixth report of the commission chosen by the German Anthropological 
Society to prepare maps or charts of the distribution of prehistoric types. The 
leading types are reproduced and classified in the first part of the article. 

The Origin of the Amazons.— In R. Hist. Rel. LXVII, 1913, pp. 277-307, A. 
Reinach examines the various theories in regard to the origin of the Amazons 
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and especially that of W. Leonhard (Hettiter und Amazonen. Teubner, 1911), 
and concludes that although the background for the legend is Hittite, yet 
Phrygian, Cimmerian and Scythian influences had an important part in its 
development. It is not possible at the present time to separate the different 
elements of the story of the Amazons with certainty. 

The Importance of Rock Architecture.— In Or. Lit. XVII, 1914, cols. 10-14, 
E. Brandenburg shows that the edifices hewn out of native rock in Anatolia, 
Etruria, Sicily, Macedonia and even in Syria exhibit a regular historical 
development. In this rock architecture is to be found the solution of the 
problem of the origin of the Greek temple, and also the clew to the origin of 
the Etruscans. 

The Early Mediterranean Palace.— In Sitzb. Berl. Akad. 1914, x, pp. 277-302 
(18 figs.), Carl Schuchhardt contributes an article entitled 'Der altmittel- 
landische Palast/ The "apsidal buildings" on the islands of Malta and Gozo, 
hitherto called Phoenician and dated about 1000 years before Christ are 
found, chiefly by the pottery discovered in them, which is related to Sicilian 
pottery, to be about 1000 years older. They are developments from the 
primitive round house or groups of round houses about a court. The house 
at Chamaizi, in Crete, shows a further development, with a flat roof instead of 
the previous tholos dome. After the flat roof was introduced, the circular 
form of the house was given up, but the central court was retained. This is 
radically different from the "megaron" type, which came in from the North. 
Houses in Crete, Egypt, Pergamon, and Etruria (or especially Pompeii) show 
the survival of the system which originated in the Mediterranean region in 
the form of round houses about a court, though the later houses mentioned 
are no longer round. The Etruscan (and Pompeian) house with an atrium is 
not a development from the "megaron" type, but from the old Mediterranean 
type. 

The Origin of the Alphabet. — A review of recent theories as to the parts 
played by Egypt, Phoenicia and Crete in the development of the alphabet is 
made by A. Reinach in R. Sp. N. S. II, 1914, pp. 130-155. 

The Cock.— In J.A.O.S. XXXIII, 1913, pp. 363-396, J. P. Peters shows 
that the original home and probably the original place of domestication of the 
cock was in Burma and its neighborhood, from which it spread into China at 
an early date, traditionally 1400 b.c, there to be bred into the Cochin-China 
fowl. When the Iranians entered the Ganges valley, in the second stage of 
their conquest of India, they came in contact with the domesticated fowl on 
its western limits. This was at a period not later than 900, and in reality 
more nearly 1200 b.c. The cock passed up the line of the Iranian invasion 
into Bactria, Persia and Media, and so on into Scythia and Europe, stretching 
across finally to the British Isles, and spreading down from Gaul into Central 
Italy. The Greeks first came in contact with the cock in their expeditions 
to the extreme eastern end of the Euxine in the Homeric period, perhaps ca. 
1000 b.c, and later carried him from there to the coasts and islands of the 
Aegean, where we find the cock a well-known and domesticated bird on the 
earliest coins and monuments, from 700 b.c. onward. Somewhat more 
slowly the Greeks carried the cock southward into Cyprus; whence it was 
brought to the Phoenician cities, not becoming, however, well established as a 
domestic fowl on the Syrian mainland until a late date. 
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Blue in Ancient and Modern Painting. — In Museumskunde, IX, 1913, pp. 
224-232, E. Raelmann discusses the blue used in painting of different periods. 
In the Old Kingdom in Egypt it was a frit, and identical with that used at 
Pompeii. The same material was used for dark and for light blue, and the 
different shades were produced by thickening, by mixing with another color, 
or by applying over another color. Cobalt blue is modern and can easily be 
detected by the microscope. Lapislazuli was used by the Italian and Dutch 
painters of the fourteenth century and later. Mountain blue (azurine) is 
characteristic of Renaissance painting. Indigo has not been found in ancient 
painting; Prussian blue is modern. 

Yellow in Ancient and Modern Painting. — In Museumskunde, X, 1914, pp. 
34-41, E. Raelmann reports the results of his studies of yellow in ancient and 
modern painting. In Pompeii, yellow ochre, sienna, and umber were common; 
orpiment was used in antiquity and in the Middle Ages; chrome yellow is- 
modern, as is cadmium yellow; while Naples yellow (gialorino) and massicot 
(lead protoxide) were used in antiquity and in the Renaissance. Of organic 
substances, safflower (carthamus tinctorius) was the commonest material used 
for yellow in antiquity; saffron and dyer's weed (reseda luteola) in Renaissance 
painting. Indian yellow, common in modern painting, is not earlier than the 
eighteenth century, and is easily recognized under the microscope. Another 
yellow substance which cannot be identified was employed in Pompeian paint- 
ings. It has transparent, hexagonal crystals and is perhaps the sil lucidum 
of Pliny. It was not used after Roman times and its presence is a proof of 
antiquity. 

The Pigments employed in Mediaeval Manuscripts. — In Archaeologia, LXIV, 
1913, pp. 315-336 (table), A. P. Laurie discusses the pigments employed 
by the ancients, and makes a special study, based upon chemical analysis, 
of the different colors used by the painters of illuminated manuscripts. He 
publishes a table of all the colors used in English, French, Irish, Italian, By- 
zantine, Flemish and German manuscripts from the seventh to the sixteenth 
century. 

Unity and Diversity.— In R. Arch. XXIII, 1914, pp. 39-58 (10 figs.), W. 
Deonna discusses the methods adopted by artists of different ages and coun- 
tries to represent different functions of one and the same being. Three prin- 
ciples are adopted: (1) The creation of monstrous forms in which the divera 
elements are fused; (2) the union of these elements by a convention, simple 
contact, a common garment, a chain or cord, an immaterial ray; (3) the repre- 
sentation of one preponderate element to which the others are joined as attri- 
butes. 

On Some Recent Articles.— In R. Arch. XXII, 1913, pp. 335-352, W. 
Deonna discusses several recent articles. He argues that the Zeus Stratios 
and similar figures possess numerous breasts as an indication of power and 
fertility, that two or more heads are given to statues to indicate the different 
powers, or the powers in different places, or at different times, of the same 
divinity, and that such representations among different peoples are due to 
natural similarity of ideas. He then discusses the crossing of the legs. Thia 
attitude was, in the Middle Ages, an attitude of royalty, symbolic of power, 
but originally had a magic significance. It was, therefore, improper for lesser 
folk. When royalty abandoned it, the notion that it was improper remained- 
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In antiquity the crossing of arms or legs had a magic meaning, then became 
improper, and then came to indicate grief; but by the fourth century B.C. 
crossed legs merely show nonchalance. 



EGYPT 

The Relief at Wadi Es Saba Rigale near Gebel Silsile.— In Sitzb. Mun. Akad. 
1913, x (20 pp.; 3 pis.; 5 pages of facsimiles), Fr. W. v. Bissing describes 
and discusses the relief in the rock of the Wadi Es Saba Rigale. Mentuhotep 
V, behind whom stands his mother, is receiving submission and homage from 
Intef, behind whom stands Achthoes. Probably Intef came with his troops 
against Mentuhotep, but found, as he came out of the pass, that he was faced 
by overwhelming forces. Peace was made by the intervention of Chety 
(Achthoes) and Mentuhotep's mother. The Intefs appear to have settled at 
Thebes. Notes on the inscriptions are, added, among them some notes by 
Dr. H. Kess. 

Scarabs of Amenhotep HI.— In S. Bibl. Arch. XXXV, 1913, pp. 252-260 
(pi.), A. Wiedemann shows that there is a long series of scarabs of the time 
of Amenhotep III. The use of scarabs as a means of making known his reli- 
gious feelings, his personal characteristics, and his famous deeds, to his sub- 
jects and to posterity, was quite in accordance with the usual practice of 
Amenhotep III. The most popular fact recorded on the king's scarabs was 
his marriage with Tii. Among the titles given to Amenhotep III the most 
interesting is that which connects him with the Aten; it is evidence that the 
Aten-cult did not arise after the accession of Amenhotep IV, but had already 
been planned in the time of Amenhotep III. Some Egyptologists have of 
late been inclined to overestimate the personal influence of Amenhotep IV over 
the religious movement of his time. We know no more about the personality 
of this king than we do about the other Pharaohs — that is to say almost 
nothing at all. 

A Naval Standard-Bearer of Amenhotep m.— In S. Bibl. Arch. XXXV, 
1913, pp. 157-158, P. E. Newberry drew attention to a monument in the Liver- 
pool Institute of Archaeology, which belonged to an officer of the royal barge 
of Amenhotep III. Ibid. XXXVI, 1914, p. 8 (2 pis.), J. Capart discusses a 
statuette in the Musses Royaux du Cinquantenaire a Bruxelles that is interest- 
ing in this connection as bearing inscriptions which give the names of this same 
boat and of others. The name of the person represented by the statuette ap- 
pears to be Idnt. He was successively a standard-bearer or fan-bearer on 
several boats. 

The Art of Amenophis IV.— In Sitzb. Mun. Akad. 1914, iii (19 pp.; 10 pis.; 
fig.), Fr. W. v. Bissing reproduces eight reliefs, the figures of Ramose and 
his wife (?), two wall paintings, and a sketch for a relief, all of which show the 
realistic style of Amenophis IV or its effect upon the style of artists under his 
successors. 

A New Text of the Ethiopian King Shabako.— In Or. Lit. XVII, 1914, cols. 
49-52 (fig.), W. M. Muller publishes a scarab of Shabako that mentions 
conflicts with Asiatics. This may be an allusion to the conflict against the 
Assyrian king referred to in 2 Kings 17: 4. 
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The Ka an Ancient Totem.— In R. Hist. Rel LXVII, 1913, pp. 181-191, A. 
Moret argues that the ka of the Egyptians was originally a totem. 

Mummy-Labels. — In American Journal of Philology, XXXIV, 1913, pp. 
437-450, W. Sherwood Fox publishes nine mummy-labels preserved in the 
Royal Ontario Museum at Toronto. 

Demotic Tax-Receipts.— In S. Bibl. Arch. XXXV, 1913, pp. 261-263 (pi.), 
H. Thompson publishes two ostraca relating to a tax which is new, no example 
of it having been published hitherto. The name of the tax is quite certain 
from a careful comparison of the two ostraca. The word is written out alpha- 
betically; it is not an Egyptian word, and can hardly be anything but the 
transcription in demotic of a Greek word. It suggests some such word as 
brbxy, or tvdoxy, but no taxes are known under these names. 

The Location of Alashia and Asy. — In Klio, XIV, 1914, pp. 1-31 (map), G. 
A. Wainwright shows that Alashia lay on the coast of northern Syria north 
of Arvad. Asy was north of Alashia about the mouth of the Orontes. Copper 
is still to be found in abundance in these regions and elephants are known to 
have been there as late as the fifteenth century B.C. The exports of copper 
and ivory to Egypt can thus be explained. 

Egyptian Bronze Statuettes.— In Ath. Mitt. XXXVIII, 1913, pp. 239-262 
(3 pis.; 10 figs.), Fr. W. v. Bissing discusses a series of statuettes, dating them 
at the end of the Middle Empire or the beginning of the eighteenth dynasty, 
and subjoins a list of all the Egyptian bronze and copper statuettes known to 
him which can be closely dated. 

Terra-cottas in Egypt in Graeco-Roman Times. — In Faenza, II, 1914, pp. 
33-39 (3 pis.), A. Guerra discusses Graeco-Roman terra-cottas in Egypt as 
set forth in the works of C. M. Kaufmann. 

Arabic Inscriptions in Egypt. — In C. R. Acad. Insc. 1913, pp. 500-505, M. 
Wiet reports the results of his attempts to collect the Arabic inscriptions in 
Egypt. In all, 397 were copied; 208 from Cairo, 116 from Upper Egypt and 
73 from the Delta. Of these 314 were concerned with the erection of buildings, 
72 were grave stelae, and 11 decrees. They date as follows: 13 from before 
the Fatimites, 15 from the Fatimite period, 6 from the time of the Ayyoubites, 
180 from the Mamelukes, and 184 from the Ottoman occupation. 



BABYLONIA, ASSYRIA, AND PERSIA 

The Ancient Babylonian Dynasty of Kish.— In Or. Lit. XVI, 1913, cols. 534- 
537, E. F. Weidner discusses a difficult passage in the list of ancient Baby- 
lonian dynasties recently discovered by Scheil. The second of the dynasties 
mentioned in this list is headed by the name of the queen Azag-Bau, and she 
is given a reign of 100 years. The remaining seven kings of the dynasty are 
given 92 years, which makes the total of the dynasty 192 years; but at the 
end of the dynasty we find the total given as 586 years. Peiser and Poebel 
have resorted to textual emendation to remove the difficulty. Weidner thinks 
that it is to be explained by mythological considerations. The number 586 
is the synodical period of Venus, with whom the ancient queen Azag-Bau is 
identified. By subtracting from this number the historic 92 years of the other 
eight kings, the round number 100 is obtained for Azag-Bau. 
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The Names of Two Kings of Adab.— In J.A.O.S. XXXIII, 1913, pp. 295- 
296, G. A. Barton states that in the winter of 1903-04 E. J. Banks discovered 
at Bismya the statue of an ancient king. It bears on its right upper arm the 
inscription: E-SAR L UGAL-DA-UD U LUGAL UDN UN. In an article 
in A.J.S.L. XXI, p. 59, Banks, in 1904, interpreted the inscription as follows: 
"(Temple) Eshar. King Daddu, King of Udnun. ,, The inscription must be 
read "Esar: Lugaldaudu, king of Adab." Lugal-da-udu is the king's name. 
It is parallel to Lugal-usum-gal, Lugal-pad-da, Lugal-sag-ga Lugal-temen-na, 
and other well known Sumerian names. The name of another king of Adab 
is given us in a vase inscription pictured by Banks, Bismya, p. 264. It reads, 
"Esar: M^shitug, king of Adab." 

Asur-itil-ili-mukin-apli, King of Assyria. — In R. Assyr. X, 1913, pp. 197 f., 
V. Scheil defends the view that Asur-e-til-ill-muktn-apli is identical with Asur- 
itil-ili, the son of Asur-banipal. In Or. Lit. XVII, 1914, cols. 55 f ., F. E. Peiser 
shows that Asur-itil-ill-mukln-apli was the throne-name assumed by Esar- 
haddon as king of Babylon. 

A Pictographic Inscription from Babylonia. — In S. Bibl. Arch. XXXVI, 
1914, pp. 6-7, A. H. Sayce publishes an inscription on a large seal-cylinder in 
the collection of M. Poche* at Aleppo. The seal-cylinder is of black stone and 
of very early workmanship; about its genuineness there can be no question. 
It is said to have been brought from Babylonia. The inscription is an addi- 
tion to the small list of primitive Babylonian texts in pictographic characters. 
He translates the inscription "Gift of A-gu [?], god of the voice; bows 9, 
quivers (?) and poniards 14." 

A Sumerian Prototype of the Hammurabi Code. — In Or. Lit. XVII, 1914, 
col. 1-3, A. T. Clay shows that it is now quite clear from a tablet in the Yale 
Babylonian Collection not only that the Code of Hammurabi was preceded 
in point of time by a Sumerian code, or codes, as has hitherto been main- 
tained, but also, as has been naturally inferred, that the Babylonian lawgiver 
actually based his laws upon existing codes. The tablet referred to is said to 
have been found at Warka. Unfortunately it is not dated, but it is written 
in a script which makes it appear to belong to a time prior to Hammurabi. 
The tablet, while containing laws bearing upon certain of those in the Sumerian 
family laws which had come down in an Assyrian garb, but which are quite 
distinct, bears also upon the injury of pregnant women, the hire of boats and 
cattle, even making provision if a lion kills a hired ox. 

A Fragment of the Hammurabi Code.— In S. Bibl. Arch. XXXVI, 1914, 
pp. 100-106 (2 pis.), S. Langdon publishes a small fragment of a Neo-Baby- 
lonian copy of the Code of Hammurabi that has two laws which obviously 
refer to the transactions of merchants, and probably precedes, at no long inter- 
val, Delegation en Perse, Textes, 81, Rev. I, which is commonly numbered 
§ 96. In any case, our fragment belongs somewhere in columns XXI-XXIII. 
The two § § D, E, preserved at the end of Rev. I, are particularly interesting, 
since they show that the king sometimes granted a moratorium to his empire 
in periods of economic distress. 

A Letter of Hammurabi.— In Or. Ut. XVII, 1914, col. 112 (fig.), W. Schi- 
leico publishes a letter of Hammurabi to Sinidinnam in which he mentions a 
certain Ilusa-MeT, "her god is M§r." This name is interesting as containing 
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the name of the Amorite god M6r. The lady in question was apparently an 
Amorite favorite of the king. 

A New Fragment of the Gilgamesh Epic— In S. Bibl. Arch. XXXVI, 1914, 
pp. 64-68, L. W. King states that among the texts acquired by the Trustees 
of the British Museum during the period of their latest excavations at Kou- 
yunjik is one containing a new portion of the text of the Gilgamesh epic. The 
new fragment is from the upper left-hand corner of one of the large tablets 
on which the epic was inscribed, and it contains the beginning and a few lines 
from the end of the third tablet of the series, according to the accepted arrange- 
ment of this part of the epic. The text opens with a speech in which Gilga- 
mesh, evidently wounded, is exhorted to entrust himself to Enkidu's guidance 
through the Cedar Wood. The manner in which Gilgamesh received his hurt 
must have been described in the closing part of the preceding tablet; and we 
now see that it was this misfortune which caused the two heroes to seek coun- 
sel from the great goddess Ninsun. 

A New Inscription of Sargon.— In S. Bibl. Arch. XXXVI, 1914, pp. 24-34, 
S. Langdon submits to an elaborate philological and historical investigation 
the new inscription relating to the eighth campaign of Sargon (714 b.c.) 
recently published by F. Thureau-Dangin. 

The Order of the Months in the Earliest Babylonian Calendar. — In J.A.O.S. 
XXXIII, 1913, pp. 297-305, G. A. Barton criticises a new criterion for deter- 
mining the order of the months which Kugler has proposed in his Stemkunde 
und Sterndienst in Babel, Buch II, 2. Teil, 1. Heft, p. 213 ff. Many of the 
tablets have at the end of the account the words BA-A N or GAR- A N pre- 
ceded by a numeral. Kugler holds that these numerals refer to monthly pay- 
ments, and that the number refers to the payment of the month previous to 
that in which the tablet is dated. Unfortunately his induction is contradicted 
by much evidence that was in his hands when he wrote, and since his work 
appeared Dr. Hussey's important publication of Harvard tablets has given us 
a much larger number of texts by which to test Kugler's principle. When 
tested by all the available material, the theory utterly breaks down. 

The Month when the Star Barsag Sets.— In S. Bibl. Arch. XXXVI, 1914, pp. 
9-14, Miss E. Plunkett states that in the archives of Drehem the first month 
is called Mas-azag-kur, "month of the eating of tender kids, fit for sacrifice." 
The earlier pre-Sargonic name is itu mul bar-sag e-ta-sub-a-a, month when the 
star Barsag sets. This translation would establish the zodiacal theory of Baby- 
lonian and Assyrian month-names. There is no difficulty in identifying the 
constellation Bar-sag as that of the Ram, and explaining its cuneiform char- 
acters as relating to sacrifice and to animals "fit for sacrifice." To hold this 
opinion, however, necessitates the abandonment of one very generally held, 
namely, that the Babylonian year began, as a rule, even as early as the sec- 
ond millennium b.c, at the equinoctial season, whereas, at the early date dealt 
with in pre-Sargonic calendars, the constellation of the Ram was not invisible 
at the season of the spring equinox, but one, or it may be two, months earlier. 

The Ziggurat of Dour Charroukin.— In C. R. Acad. Insc. 1914, pp. 163-178 
(2 figs.), M. Dieulafoy shows by mathematical calculation that the ramp of 
the ziggurat of Dour Charroukin maintained a uniform slope to the top, but 
that the space between the parallel stories of the ramp decreased with the 
ascent. 
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The Goddess Ashima.— In Z. Alttest. Wiss. XXXIV, 1914, pp. 16-30, E. 
Konig claims that the goddess Ashima, who is mentioned in 2 Kings 17: 30, 
and in the combination Ashima-bethel in the papyri from Elephantine, is to 
be connected with the Babylonian god Ishum who appears as the servant of 
the plague-god Nergal in the Ura myth and also in personal names of the period 
of the first dynasty of Babylon. He rejects the view that has frequently been 
advocated that she is a feminine form of the Phoenician god Eshmun. 

The Babylonian Word for Ghost in the Old Testament.— In Or. Lit. XVII, 
1914, cols. 108-110, F. Perles shows that the Babylonian word ekimmu or 
etimmu occurs frequently not only in the Talmud but also in passages of the 
Old Testament. 

The Site of Marad.— In Or. Lit. XVII, 1914, cols. 110 f., A. T. Clay pub- 
lishes an inscription that was added to the Yale Babylonian Collection in the 
spring of this year, which was reported to have been found at Wana-Sedoum. 
The inscription enables us to behold one of the foundation stones of Nar&m- 
Sin, which Nebuchadrezzar says he saw several thousand years later. It 
gives us the name of another son of Naram-Sin, who was patesi of Marad, 
namely, Libet-ili. By its help several lines of the inscription published by 
Scheil, DdSgation en Perse, VI, p. 2, can be accurately restored. But espe- 
cially does the inscription enable us to state definitely that Wana-Sedoum, 
where it was found, represents the ancient city Marad, because it refers to the 
building of the temple of Lugal-Maradda at Marad, and because the inscription 
of Nebuchadrezzar, which was also found at Wana-Sedoum, gives an account 
of the restoration of that temple. 

The Neo-Babylonian Measure Gu-zi.— In Or. Lit. XVI, 1913, cols. 533-534, 
S. Langdon states that contracts of the Neo-Babylonian period frequently 
mention the Sumerian word for "cup," gti-zi. In most of the passages hitherto 
known to Assyriologists, the word designates an ordinary small cup, usually 
made of copper. Its value in the Babylonian metric system has been unde- 
termined, and in fact it was not supposed to belong to the standard system of 
grain measurements. A text recently published by Waterman in the A. J. 
Sent. Lang. XXIX, p. 153, may perhaps aid in ascertaining the value of the 
gti-zi. The calculation which can be based upon this text appears to point to 
the value 10 gH-zi— 1 ka. 

The Aramaic Version of the Behistan Inscriptions. — In J.A.O.S. XXXIII, 
1913, pp. 281-294, L. H. Gray shows that the value of the fragments of the 
Aramaic version of the Behistan inscriptions for solving some of the problems 
in the interpretation of these texts has recently been made evident by the 
identification of the Old Persian month Garmapada with Tammuz. These 
same fragments conclusively clear up two of the most difficult words in all 
Old Persian literature. 

Darius I.— In Der Alte Orient, XIV, 4, pp. 1-36, J. V. Prasek surveys the 
reign of Darius I of Persia, emphasizing his administrative reforms and the 
great development of his kingdom in times of peace. 

The Palace of Darius at Susa.— In C. R. Acad. Insc. 1913, pp. 641-653 
(fig.), M. Pillet shows that the principal courts of the great palace of Darius 
at Susa can be located with a fair degree of accuracy, although practically 
nothing of the building remains above ground. At certain seasons of the year 
the lines of the walls can be made out. 
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The Daric and the Coins of Croesus.— In Klio, XIV, 1914, pp. 91-112, K. 
Regling undertakes to prove that the weight of the daric is 8.4 gr., not 8.3362 
gr. as Weissbach thought. Absolute accuracy was impossible and the mint was 
allowed some leaway. With silver coins the variation was still greater. In 
Lydia in the time of Croesus, as in Persia, the relative value of gold to silver 
was as 13 J to 1. In Lydia twenty half shekels" of 5.4 gr. were equivalent to 
one gold piece of 8.1 gr. The writer compiles a table of the weights of 48 
double darics, 307 darics, and 3 fractions of a daric; also 508 Median silver 
sigli and 14 fractions of a siglos; 12 heavy gold staters of Croesus, and 8 frac- 
tions, as well as 44 of his light gold staters, and 13 fractions; 22 of his silver 
staters, 81 half staters, and 18 other fractions. 



SYRIA AND PALESTINE 

Palestinian Archaeology.— In Z. D. Pal. V. XXXVII, 1914, pp. 60-93 
(32 pis.), H. Thiersch gives an elaborate report of all the excavations that 
have taken place in Palestine during the year 1913. This includes Shechem, 
Beth-Shemesh, Caesarea, Diban, Askalon, Alexandreion, unauthorized exca- 
vations, and the archaeological publications of the year. 

Megalithic Monuments West of the Jordan.— In Z. D. Pal. V. XXXVII, 
1914, pp. 20-44 (3 pis.; 3 figs.), P. D. Mader describes all the menhirs, crom- 
lechs, and dolmens that are known to exist in Palestine west of the Jordan. 
These are more numerous than is commonly supposed, in spite of the numerous 
efforts of religious reformers to destroy such objects. They belong to the 
later stone age and the earlier metal age, and are contemporaneous with the 
"Cyclopean" Canaanite constructions that have recently been excavated. 
The dolmens seem to be entirely sepulchral monuments, not altars as has 
commonly been supposed. 

An Egyptian Contribution to the History of Palestine ca. 1500 B.C. — In 
Or. Lit. XVII, 1914, cols. 103-105, W. M. Muller translates a portion of 
the recently published St. Petersburg papyrus that contains a list of payments 
of beer and grain to Palestinian ambassadors made by Egyptian officials in 
the reign of Thutmose III. The Palestinian cities mentioned are Megiddo, 
Kinneroth, Akshaph, Shabbathon, Taanach, Rosh-el (?), Sharon, Ashkelon 
and Hazor. 

Higher Archaeology and the Verdict of Criticism. — In J. Bib. Lit. XXXII, 
1913, pp. 244-260, G. A. Barton gives an elaborate discussion of recent efforts 
to discredit the higher criticism of the Old Testament by means of archaeology, 
and shows that these efforts are based upon misunderstanding, or misuse of 
the facts of archaeology. In reality the evidence of Oriental archaeology 
confirms at nearly every point the conclusions which have been reached by 
critics from the internal evidences of the Old Testament documents. 

The Ancient Language of Canaan.— In R. Bibl. XI, 1914, pp. 37-59, P. 
Dhorme continues the discussion of the language of Canaan begun in the 
previous number of the same journal, taking up the subjects of the intensive, 
causative and reflexive forms of the strong verbs and of the weak verbs. 

The Etymology of the Name Israel.— In Z. Alttest. Wiss. XXXIV, 1914, 
pp. 1-15, E. Sachsse claims that the original pronunciation of the name Israel 
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which lasted down to the time of Hosea was Ye(s)arel instead of Yisrael. 
This meant "God is righteous," and is an evidence of the high antiquity 
of the ethical conception of God in the Hebrew religion. 

Genesis xiv.— In Z. Alttest. Wiss. XXXIV, 1914, pp. 36-41, H. Asmtjssen 
maintains that Genesis xiv is a political pamphlet of the period of the Baby- 
lonian exile. In opposition to the claim of the Neo-Babylonian monarchs 
to be the inheritors of the conquests of Hammurabi and other ancient kings 
of Babylon, the writer of this chapter represents Hammurabi as a vassal of 
the king of Elam, of whom Cyrus is the legitimate successor; and represents 
Abram as a conqueror who holds Palestine by the right of the sword. 

The Location of Sinai in Deuteronomy xxiii, 2-5. — In Z. Assyr. XXVIII, 
1914, pp. 206-241, K. Dyroff shows that in Deuteronomy 33 Sinai is not re- 
garded as situated in the so-called Sinaitic Peninsula. It must have lain 
eastwards from Mt. Seir, or have been a part of Mt. Seir itself. In this poem 
Sinai and Seir are approximately synonymous. 

The Visionary Temple of EzekieL— In J. B. Archit. XX, 1913, pp. 440- 
446 (2 figs.), G. S. Aitken discusses the visionary temple of chs. 40-43 and 
46 of Ezekiel, and offers a plan and an elevation. 

The KLMW Inscription from Zenjirli.— In Z. Morgenl. Ges. LXVII, 1913, 
p. 684 (pi.), H. Bauer subjects to an elaborate examination the Phoenician 
inscription discovered by von Luschan in 1911 and published by Littmann 
in the Sitzb. Berl. Akad. 1911, pp. 976 ff. In this investigation he makes use 
of the results of all previous studies of this inscription. 

A Phoenician Religious Monument of the Persian Period. — In Mel. Fac. 
Or. V, 2, p. 63-71, S. Ronzevalle publishes a relief now found in the museum 
at Constantinople that came from the village of Fl in the Lebanon. It 
represents a decorated plinth containing two bulls facing a tree. Above these 
a figure, clad in a Syrian robe with a girdle, adores a goddess seated upon a 
high throne supported on the side with a human-headed sphinx. The god- 
dess wears the headdress of the Egyptian Hathor. This monument is of 
peculiar interest since religious remains before the Greek period are exceedingly 
rare in Palestine (see also G. Mendel, Catalogue des sculptures grecques, ro- 
maines et byzantines, I, No. 99, and R. Dussaud, R. Hist Rel LXVIII, 1913, 
pp. 62-68; 4 figs.). 

Nabataean Inscriptions. — In Division IV, Section A of the Publications of 
the Princeton University Archaeological Expeditions to Syria (Leyden, 1914, 
E. J. Brill. 93 pp.; 2 maps; 147 figs.), Enno Littmann publishes 107 Naba- 
taean inscriptions, all found in the country east of the Jordan. They date 
from 33 b.c. to .124 a.d., but some of the undated ones may be still later. 
The inscriptions are funerary, architectural, dedicatory, honorary, and memo- 
rial; and a few are architects' signatures. 

A New Nabataean Inscription from El-*Ela. — In R. Bibl. XI, 1914, pp. 
265-269 (2 figs.), Fathers Jatjssen and Savignac report the discovery of a 
Nabataean inscription that mentions Yahya, son of Sim'un. It seems to have 
been set up by some member of a Jewish colony. 

The Princeton Expedition to Syria. — In Publications of the Princeton Uni- 
versity Archaeological Expedition to Syria, Division II, Section A, Part 4 
(Leyden, 1914, E. J. Brill, pp. 214^295, map, 9 pis., 70 figs.; Appendices, pp. 
xxvii-xliii, 40 figs.), Howard Crosby Butler continues the publication of the 
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architectural remains of Southern Syria, discussing in detail the buildings 
of Bosra, the largest of the ruined cities of the Hauran. Numerous repro- 
ductions of photographs and architectural drawings accompany the text. 
In Division III, Section A, Part 4 (pp. 225-270; 94 figs.), Enno Littmann, 
David Magie, Jr., and Duane Reed Stuart publish 78 Greek and Latin 
inscriptions from Bosra. 

Forged Antiquities from Syria.— In B. Soc. Ant. Fr. 1913, pp. 330-335 
(2 figs.), A. Heron de Villeposse calls attention to forged antiquities which 
have been produced in large numbers in Syria in recent years. They are 
chiefly small objects or utensils of bronze or terra-cotta with inscriptions upon 
them. He mentions especially a silver cup with the letters SMGMPRPR 
taken from C.I.L. IX, 6083, 125; and a bronze sword from Damascus having 
upon one side several figures, and on the other a long inscription in two lines 
which is a garbled copy of C.I.L. Ill, 6741. 

Notes on Coins of Antioch.— In B. Soc. Ant. Fr. 1913, pp. 308-312, A. 
Dieudonne calls attention to certain discrepancies in the number of times 
the tribunicia potestas and the consulship were held by some late emperors 
as shown by the coins of Antioch. For example the coins indicate that both 
the older and the younger Philip were consul four times, but other sources 
give three consulships for the father and two for the son. So, too, there are 
difficulties in regard to Trebonianus Gallus and Volusianus. How these are 
to be explained is not clear. 

ASIA MINOR 

A New Decipherment of the Hittite Hieroglyphs. — In Archaeologia, 
LXIV, 1913, pp. 1-144, R. C. Thompson presents a new decipherment of the 
Hittite hieroglyphs. During the excavations at Carchemish in 1911 he 
noticed the recurrence of an elaborate sign and conjectured that it might 
stand for gar, i. e., the first syllable of Carchemish (Gargamis) and the last 
syllable of the name of the king Sangar. The sign for the nominative was 
known. By some experimenting it seemed likely that four small rectangles 
side by side stood for san, that a foot was g or k, and so on. These interpre- 
tations were subsequently confirmed. In this way, largely by means of proper 
names, many other signs were deciphered which make possible tentative 
translations of the inscriptions. The writer attempts this for the texts in 
Messerschmidt's Corpus, most of which relate to the making of alliances. 
The language he thinks is Indogermanic. He appends a list of 127 signs 
with their values as far as he has been able to determine them. 

Hittite Burial Customs.— In Ann. Arch. Anth. VI, 1914, pp. 87-98 (9 pis.), 
C. L. Woolley discusses Hittite burial customs, dividing them into six periods. 
In Period I, dating from neolithic times, the bodies were set upright in urns 
which were placed beneath the floors of the houses. Above them were flint 
and obsidian implements and painted pottery. In Period II (First Bronze 
Period), there were cist graves made of large rough slabs. The body 'was 
placed on its side and with it bronze weapons and vases, especially the "cham- 
pagne-glass" type. As many as sixty of these vases were found in a single 
grave. In Period III (before 1750 B.C.), the burials were similar, but without 
the "champagne-glass" vases. Three Sumerian seal cylinders were found in 
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graves of this period. In Period IV (ca. 1750-ca. 1100 B.C.), represented by 
tombs at Amarna, "ring-burnished" pottery was common, but painted vases 
rare. Bronze pins of various types, double-edged daggers with three ribs, 
etc., came to light, but no seals. In Period V (ca. 1100-605 B.C.), which 
may be divided into two parts, the first down to the capture of Carchemish 
by Sargon in 718 b.c. and the second between this date and the destruction 
of the city by Nebuchadnezzar in 605 B.C., Cypriote and island pottery was 
common as well as bell craters of local make painted in Cypriote style, Egyp- 
tian amulets and scarabs, and Hittite cylinder seals. The cinerary urn was 
of the usual shape and generally unpainted. It was covered with a saucer- 
shaped vessel, above which was placed an inverted bell-crater or a terra-cotta 
bath. Small objects were deposited with the bones. Iron was in use for 
weapons. The writer imagines a peaceful invasion of Carchemish and North- 
ern Syria by a people speaking Hittite about the beginning of the eleventh 
century. Period VI (the Persian Period) extends from 605 to the fourth 
century b.c. and is represented by the cemetery of Deve Hayuk. 

The Sun-Goddess of Arenna. — In Ann. Arch. Anth. VI, 1914, pp. 109- 
115 (3 figs), J. Garstang discusses the Egyptian description of the Hittite 
seals on the treaty made by Ramses II and Hattusil II about 1271 b.c. 
These show that the chief god of the king's people was Teshub, and the chief 
goddess an aspect of Ishtar. At the queen's home, Arenna, the chief goddess, 
who was superior to the chief god Teshub, was a local type of Ishtar-Cybele 
with important solar attributes. The writer would identify Arenna with the 
classical Comana. On coins attributed to Comana of Pontus, Ma-Bellona 
is shown with the rays of a solar divinity, and he argues that she really rep- 
resents the sun-goddess of Arenna. 

Sculptures from Malatia. — In Ann. Arch. Anth. VI, 1914, pp. 116-118, 
J. Garstang discusses three sculptures from Malatia now in Constantinople. 
One represents a local priest-king making offering and sacrifice to the local 
Teshub who stands on the back of a horned animal. A second shows a local 
priestess making oblation to a winged Hittite deity who stands upon a thunder- 
bolt. This deity, who is placed fifth in order of precedence at Boghazkeui, 
is perhaps an aspect of Ishtar. On a block of stone found last year is another 
oblation scene in which the god is dressed like the worshipper and carries a 
reversed lituus. This seems to be a new divinity in the Hittite pantheon. 

The Antiquities of Pergamon. — Volume I of the Altertumer von Pergamon 
(1913) with the title Stadt und Landschaft, contains, besides a geographical 
and historical account of the district by A. Philippson and C. Schuchhardt 
and a description of the water-works by F. Graeber, the history of the exca- 
vations and the history of the city as revealed through the excavations, these 
both by Alexander Conze, who has taken the leading part in the work during 
the many years that it has been going on, both under the Royal Museums 
and under the German Archaeological Institute, outliving many younger 
participants. (Arch. Am. 1913, cols. 474-475.) 

Hellenistic Fortifications. — A special study of fortifications in Caria and 
Ionia, made by F. Krischen in the spring of 1913 and reported at the Novem- 
ber meeting of the Berlin Archaeological Society, brought out some additions 
and corrections upon what was known of Cnidus, Halicarnassus, Priene, 
Iasus, Samos, and some other less important sites. Most of the walls are 
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Hellenistic. At Iasus, the ring wall on a height opposite the city proved to 
be not an earlier settlement, but a sort of field camp for an army, without 
houses. (Arch. Anz. 1913, cols. 476^477.) 

Finials from the Erythraean Peninsula. — In Jh. Oest. Arch. I. XVI, 1913, 
cols. 57-60 (2 figs.), J. Keil publishes a stone at Usun Kuju on the Erythraean 
peninsula shaped something like the keystone of an arch. On the front at 
the top is a leaf moulding, below which is a bead moulding. This continues 
down each side to the bottom of the stone. Within the bead moulding is 
a lotus chain on each side, and at the bottom and in the upper corners palmettes. 
The stone dates from the end of the sixth century b.c. Other stones of similar 
shape found in the vicinity suggest that they were finials, or the crowning 
members of grave stelae. 

Inscriptions from Loryma.— In American Journal of Philology, XXXIV, 
1913, pp. 451-460, T. Leslie Shear publishes nine inscriptions from Loryma 
and the vicinity. All but one are short. The long inscription was first pub- 
lished in B.C.H. 1886, pp. 252 ff, but some corrections in the text are now 
made. 

Countermarked Coins of Asia Minor.— In Num. Chron. 1913, pp. 389-398, 
J. G. Milne examines a hoard of copper coins of Cyme, a number of which 
are countermarked, and concludes that the marking was done by the magis- 
trates of the issuing city themselves, and at the time of issue of the next series; 
but that it was not either to demonetize or to legitimize the earlier coins. 
A series of copper coins of the types of Alexander the Great, found at Ephesus, 
show countermarks on the anonymous coins, which Mr. Milne believes were 
impressed by Lysimachus during his sway in Ephesus, in order to authorize 
the circulation of these earlier minted pieces. Those which bear the name of 
Alexander, being sure of currency, are not countermarked. 

A Cilician Find of Coins.— Among the possessions of the late Professor 
Haynes was found a packet of coins which E. T. Newell, who describes it 
( Num. Chron., 1914, pp. 1-33; 4 pis.) thinks, on the basis of internal evidence 
only, was a single hoard buried in Cilicia about 380 B.C. Geographically the 
coins range from Syracuse to Persia, and some are to be ranked as rareties. Of 
the total of 141 coins, 114 are marked by chisel cuts, many of them not by one 
but by several furrows, where one would have been enough as a "test cut," to 
determine whether the silver coin had a copper core. Mr. Newell is inclined 
to think that these cuts were made by authority of Pharnabazus to demonetize 
the coins preparatory to a new issue, but that somehow these particular 
pieces escaped the melting-pot. 

Unidentified Coins of Pontus.— In R. Num. 1913, pp. 285-313 (4 pis.), 
Agnes Baldwin discusses the small series of bronze coins with a head in a 
leather helmet (sometimes only the helmet, or a bow-case, or a rose) on the 
obverse, and an eight-pointed star on the reverse. She agrees with the theory 
which regards them as coins of Pontus, but cannot locate them more definitely. 
A list of forty-six is given. All date from the time of Mithridates Eupator 
(120-70 b.c). 

The Silver Coinage of Cyzicus.— The silver coinage of Cyzicus in its chron- 
ological development is discussed by H. von Fritze in Nomisma, IX, 1914, 
pp. 34-56 (2 pis.), and the connection of the issues with historical events care- 
fully worked out. In the first of two supplementary notes the writer vigor- 
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ously combats some utterances of C. F. Lehmann-Haupt (Klio, XIII, pp. 
119 ff.) about standards, and in the second contests as actively against the 
attempt of A. J. Evans ( Num. Chron. 1912, pp. 37 ff.) to defend the exploded 
(cf. Nomisma, I, pp. 19 ff.) belief that 4> and P on coins of Terina are artist 
signatures. 

Coins of Nicopolis in Armenia. — In R. £t. Anc. XVI, 1914, pp. 133-158 
(12 figs.), T. Reinach shows that a group of coins with the name of Nicopolis 
and the head of Trajan came from Nicopolis in Armenia. The dates 34 and 
42 found on some of them are calculated from a local era. This he proves to 
have been the time when Armenia Minor became part of the Roman empire, 
and he shows that that occurred in the year 72 a.d. Three bronze coins of 
Aristobulus III came from this same town. The writer gives a sketch of the 
life of Aristobulus who was born about 15 a.d., was the husband of Salome, 
and died about the year 92. 

GREECE 

ARCHITECTURE 

The Origin and Form of the Mycenaean Column. — In Jb. Arch. I. XXIX, 
1914, pp. 1-16 (7 figs.), M. Meurer traces the origin of the stone column 
tapering toward the bottom and with cushion-shaped capital, as seen on the 
Lion Gate and elsewhere at Mycenae, from primitive wooden tent-stakes — 
a typical example of the adapting of inherited forms to new materials and 
conditions. The evidence for the various steps in the process, partly direct 
and partly indirect, includes reliefs of the tent of Sennacharib, the Minoan 
wooden columns resting on stone bases without being attached, and various 
examples of the change of a free-standing upright into a support, as in Egyp- 
tian and Ionic columns. The practical reasons for the downward taper, as 
well as its aesthetic effect, may be compared with that of the legs of tables and 
chairs, although the round columns of this shape do not appear as corner sup- 
ports, the square pillar being preferred in such places, at least in Crete. The 
gradual change of the Mycenaean torus capital into the Doric can be traced in 
the early examples at Paestum and Selinus. The projections seen on the 
capitals of columns in Minoan frescoes, which have been taken for symbolic 
double-axes, are really large knobs, seen in profile, for attaching the heavy 
curtains by which the open spaces of colonnades were closed when needed; 
and the large glazed-pottery knobs attached to square plates, which have 
been found in Assyrian palaces, served a similar purpose for wall tapestries. 
Portieres and window blinds rolled on cylinders quite in modern fashion, are 
also seen in Egyptian and Assyrian art. 

The Hypaethral Temple.— In Berl. Phil. W. February 7, 1914, cols. 188-192, 
G. T. Hoech discusses the passages in Vitruvius which have to do with the 
hypaethral temple and concludes that the expression simply means a temple 
with side colonnades. 

The Banquet Pavillion of Ptolemy Philadelphus.— Athenaeus (V, pp. 196a- 
197c) has preserved the description by Callixenus of the great pavillion erected 
by Ptolemy Philadelphus for the banquet at a great festival at Alexandria. 
In Das Symposion Ptolemaios II (Abh. der phil.-hist. Klasse der kgl. Sdch. 
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Gesellschaft der Wiss. XXX, No. 2. Leipzig, 1914, Teubner. 188 pp.; 3 plans; 
51 figs. 8vo. M. 9), Franz Studniczka attempts a reconstruction of this 
building and discusses its details. Other tents or temporary structures erected 
for banquets are also considered. 

SCULPTURE 

Archaic Sculptures of the Acropolis. — The publication by H. Schrader, for 
the Austrian Archaeological Institute, of the pre-Persian sculptures in marble 
of the Acropolis Museum, Auswahl archaischer M armor sculptur en im Akropo- 
lis-Museum (17 large heliogravures, 3 colored plates and text), makes it possible 
even for the unprofessional reader to appreciate the beauty and dignity of the 
work of Athenian artists during the half -century preceding the Persian Wars, 
and the efforts through which they achieved their success. (Arch. Am. 1913, 
col. 474.) 

The Sculptures and the Restoration of the Temple at Assos. — In R. Arch, 

XXII, 1913, pp. 359-389 (2 figs.), F. Sartiaux continues his discussion of the 
temple at Assos (see A. J. A. XVIII, 1914, p. 210). He treats successively of 
the subjects (mythological scenes, combats of animals, decorative groups), the 
technique of sculpture in andesite (the coarse, granular stone of which the 
temple is built), and the types and style, the art and date of the sculptures. 
The style is akin to, but not identical with, the known Ionic styles. The type 
of centaur with human forelegs, the heavy proportions of the human figures, 
and numerous details show that the sculptures belong to the sixth century, 
probably between 550 and 530 B.C. They are powerful, simple, harmonious, 
and full of life. They are among the fine works of archaic sculpture. Ibid. 

XXIII, 1914, pp. 191-222 (17 figs.), the restoration is discussed. It is found 
that the intercolumniations in the facades were unequal, those in the middle 
being larger than those at the ends. The following distribution of the sculp- 
tured slabs of the architrave is proposed: One facade (from left to right), 
four centaurs (Louvre, Cat. No. v.) five centaurs (Louvre, Cat. No. vi), Hera- 
cles and centaurs (Boston, Cat. No. iii), missing slab, four centaurs (Constanti- 
nople, Cat. No. iv); for the other facade, two sphinxes (Constantinople, Louvre, 
Cat. No. viii), missing slab, Heracles and Triton (Louvre, Cat. No. ii), ban- 
quet (Louvre, Cat. No. i), two sphinxes (Boston, Constantinople, Cat. No. vii). 
The groups of animals are assigned to the sides of the temple. 

The Phaedimus Base.— In Jh. Oest. Arch. I. XVI, 1913, pp. 86-102 (10 
figs.), F. Eichler publishes a study of the stepped base in the National Museum 
at Athens bearing the name of the sculptor Phaedimus. The two feet still 
attached to it show that it once supported a female statue about 1.50 m. high. 
On stylistic grounds this must be dated shortly, before the middle of the sixth 
century b.c. He also points out that there are traces of two letters (perhaps 
01) above the word iratSds in the inscription, so that the restoration proposed 
by H. W. Smyth (Amer. Jour, of Philology, 1891, p. 221) must be modified. 

Athena with an Owl.— In Jh. Oest. Arch. I. XVI, 1913, pp. 1-32 (pi; 17 
figs.), H. Schrader publishes a relief in the Palais Lanckoronski in Vienna 
representing Athena, standing and holding in her extended right hand a little 
owl. (Fig. 1). The goddess wears a Corinthian helmet and a Doric chiton 
without the aegis; and under her arm is part of a spear, the rest of which was 
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apparently painted in. In the middle of the relief is her shield, adorned with 
the gorgon's head leaning against a herm. The writer regards this as an Attic 
work of about 465 B.C., and compares with it the "Mourning Athena." The 
slab is about 0.74 m. high and 0.484 wide. 




Figure 1. — Athena; Relief in Vienna 



Phidias and Colotes. — A. Frickenhaus takes up anew the authorship of the 
Parthenon sculptures (Jb. Arch. L XXVIII, 1913, pp. 341-362; 6 figs.) and 
defends the old view, which was seriously questioned by 0. Puchstein in 1890, 
that the frieze and the pediment figures were designed, if not executed, by the 
master himself. His arguments are based largely on the building records as 
recently interpreted by W. B. Dinsmoor (A.J. A. 1913, pp. 53 fi\), on the tra- 
ditions preserved by Pausanias, Plutarch and others as to the activity of 
Phidias in Elis and at Olympia after his banishment from Athens in 432, and 
on a study of three figures, which have all been recognized as closely related to 
the Parthenon sculptures. These are the Medici torso of Athena in the ficole 
des Beaux Arts at Paris, the Aphrodite from Venice now at Berlin, a draped 
figure with left foot on a tortoise, and the Dresden Zeus restored by Treu. 
They all appear to go back to chryselephantine originals, and these originals 
he finds in the Aphrodite Urania of Phidias made for the temple of the goddess 
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at Elis, the Athena of the Elian state temple of that goddess, by Colotes, and 
an Asclepius also made' by Colotes, for the seaport of Elis, with a possible 
marble Zeus at Olympia as an intermediate step. Colotes himself, a native of 
Elis, became the pupil and assistant of Phidias only when the latter came to 
Elis after 432, and his work closely resembles the latest work that his master 
had done before leaving Athens. 

The Interpretation of the Frieze of the Parthenon. — In Ath. Mitt. XXXVIII, 

1913, pp. 209-223, A. v. Premerstein criticises O. Walter's discussion of the 
central scene of the frieze of the Parthenon, ibid, pp. 145 ff. and supports with 
further arguments the theory advanced by him in Jh. Oest. Arch. I. (XV, 1912, 
pp. 1 ff.) that the frieze represents the forming of the procession in the Agora, 
that the gods are to be imagined as watching it there, that the central scene 
takes place in the workshop of the peplos which is being folded, and that the 
girls with the stools are duj>p<xj>6pot about to join the procession. 

A Fifth Century Statue of a Strategus.— In Ath. Mitt. XXXVIII, 1913, pp. 
263-284 (pi.; 6 figs.), Margarete Bieber publishes a headless statue in Cassel 
clothed in a thin exomis with a himation falling over the left shoulder. The 
costume, worn by Ares on a neo-Attic puteal in Naples and by warriors in 
general in Greek works of art from the fifth century down, suggests that the 
statue represents a general. The style is that of the second half of the fifth 
century, B.C., and the statue is possibly an original of that date. 

The So-called Suppliant of the Barberini Palace. — In. Jh. Oest. Arch. I. 
XVI, 1913, pp. 57-77 (6 figs.), F. Hauser shows that the half-reclining figure 
of a woman, fully draped, in the Barberini Palace, represents the Pythian 
priestess. Her foot originally rested against the Omphalos, and in her right 
hand she held a serpent. The figure is a copy of a fifth century original which 
once formed part of a pediment group. 

Girl Extracting a Thorn from Her Foot. — An investigation prompted by the 
finding of the torso of a terra-cotta statuette in excavations at Heddernheim 
in 1912 has brought together a number of examples of a figurine made in the 
ceramic factory of Tiberius at Toulon, which represent a young girl, nude and 
in the attitude of the familiar "Thorn extractor." The boy's figure, originally 
a work in bronze of about 460 B.C., after a long period of neglect, became very 
popular in Hellenistic times, which were more congenial to its genre spirit, 
and gave rise to numerous imitations, as peasant, negro, Eros, satyr, shepherd, 
etc., and it is not improbable that the motive was transferred to a girl's figure 
also at that time, although the traditions of its occurrence, in bronze or fresco, 
before the time of the Gallic terra-cotta are not very well authenticated. The 
incident suggests that works in themselves of small artistic value may be of 
much interest for the history of art. (K. Woelcke, Jb. Arch. I. XXIX, 

1914, pp. 17-25; 10 figs.) 

A Missing Torso of Aphrodite.— In R. Arch. XXIII, 1914, pp. 250-252 (3 
figs.), Margarete Bieber calls attention to a torso of Aphrodite, known as 
the "Venus of Cassel," which is not at Cassel and is now known only from 
casts. The original was of the fourth century B.C. and may be considered 
a direct predecessor of the "Venus de' Medici." 

Dionysus and Eros.— In Jh. Oest. Arch. I. XVI, 1913, pp. 107-117 (2 figs.), 
P. Ducati argues that the unfinished group of two figures found in 1888 near 
the Olympieum in Athens and interpreted by Koumanoudis as Dionysus and: 
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Ampelus is really a copy of a Dionysus and Eros of Thymilus (cf . Pausanias, I, 
20, 2). He enumerates twelve other replicas. 

A New Fragment of the Medicean Crater. — In Jh. Oest. Arch. I. XVI, 1913, 
pp. 33-57 (6 figs.), F. Hatjser points out that a fragment of a marble relief 
representing the head and chest of a youth in chiton and helmet formerly in 
the Gr6au collection and now in the possession of Count von Liechtenstein in 
Vienna, really belongs to the Medicean crater in the Ufnzi Palace. It is the 
upper part of the figure restored with his head covered by a himation. The 
writer argues that the scene on the base represents the Greek chiefs before the 
Trojan war consulting the oracle at Delphi. 

The Greek Sculptures in the Museum at Cassel. — A recent thorough exam- 
ination of the ancient marbles in the Cassel museum has been followed by a re- 
moval of modern additions and separation of parts not belonging together, with 
the result that the number of ancient works represented is much increased and 
their aesthetic effect immeasurably improved. The changes made in the case 
of the Cassel Apollo, the Lemnian Athena, the "Giustiniani" and "Hephaes- 
tia" heads of Athena, the Polyclitan Diadumenus, Boxer, and Oil-pourer, a 
Praxitelean youthful torso and the later head of a satyr that had been associated 
with it, and the various replicas of the Dresden Artemis, are described and 
illustrated by Margarete Bieber (Arch. Ariz. 1914, cols. 1-32; 19 figs.). A 
brief history of the collection relates how it was founded in the seventeenth 
century with the booty brought home from Athens by Hessian soldiers who 
had been there helping the Venetians to blow up the Parthenon, and was added 
to, through purchase and excavation, by successive Landgraves, especially by 
Friedrich II, in 1777. The restorations which have now been removed, some 
of them so clever as to have deceived experts like Furtwaengler, were made 
and remade at various times, in Italy by Cavaceppi and others, at the time of 
the removal of the treasure/ to Paris in 1807, and when they were brought 
back to Cassel in 1815 and 1816. 

Lysippus. — Under the title UAttivita artistica di Lisippo ricosiruita su nuova 
base (Rome, 1914, E. Loescher & Co. 171 pp.; 31 figs.), Ada Maviglia makes 
a- study of Lysippus in an effort to determine more exactly the characteristics 
of his work. She denies that the Apoxyomenos of the Vatican is a replica of 
his famous statue, but believes that a copy of it exists in the Apoxyomenos of 
Florence. 

VASES AND PAINTING 

The Cretan Filler.— In Jh. Oest. Arch. I. XVI, 1913, pp. 78-85 (11 figs.), 
H. Thiersch shows that the Cretan filler, or pointed vase with a hole at the 
bottom, developed from a cup made from a bulFs horn. This is clear from 
early horn-shaped vases of terra-cotta from Cyprus. Horns and horn-shaped 
vessels were used in Roman times as funnels and he thinks the early Cretan 
vessels were used for the same purpose, although it is possible that they were 
used in religious rites. Attention is called to the use of the drinking horn in 
northern Europe. 

Hera Chained to Her Throne.— In Jh. Oest. Arch. I. XVI, 1913, Beiblatt, 
cols. 59-64 (2 figs.), H. Thiersch calls attention to a white knot from which 
tiny bands extend in the lap of the seated Hera on the Francois vase, and 
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argues that the artist intended to represent Hera fastened to her throne by 
the devices of Hephaestus. The position of her hands can thus be explained. 

Orpheus and Aegistheus. — G. Loeschcke's interpretation of the death of 
Orpheus shown on certain vases of the severe-fine style as due to a madness 
through which the Thracian women, surprised at a secret ceremony in the 
mountain, mistook the singer for their intended victim (see A. J. A. XVIII, p. 
218), is declared to be unwarranted by the details of the pictures in question. 
Altar and basket, the necessary furniture of a sacrifice, are lacking; and all 
the weapons used are household utensils or such as women at home could 
easily lay their hands on. The fifth-century version of the myth was rather 
that Orpheus beguiled the men of Thrace to abandon their homes and women 
in following him, — hence the rage of the women and their ferocious revenge. 
Equally unwarranted is the view published by E. Robinson twenty years ago 
and now repeated by Loeschcke, that a familiar scheme of the murder of Aegis- 
theus is used for the death of Orpheus on a stamnus in the Boston Museum of 
Fine Arts (No. 419). The lyre and the youthful appearance of the victim do 
not make him an Orpheus, but only show that some painter ventured upon a 
characterization of Aegistheus that was unusual, but by no means inconsistent 
with the accepted facts of his life. (F. Hauser, Jb. Arch. I. XXIX, 1914; pp. 
26-32; 5 figs.) 

Theseus and Procrustes. — Two pictures of Theseus attacking a wounded 
giant with a double-headed weapon — one repeated on both sides of a scyphus 
in the Hermitage and the other on a vase in private possession at Athens — 
are closely related and should both be interpreted as the slaying of Procrustes 
with his own weapon, the hammer. Sciron, to whom this scene has sometimes 
been referred, was killed either by being thrown from the rocks or by a blow 
on the head with his own wash-basin, the basin and the tortoise being his 
special attributes. (0. Waser, Arch. Am., 1914, cols. 32-38; 3 figs.) 

A Lecythus in St. Petersburg.— In Jh. Oest. Arch. I. XVI, 1913, pp. 103-107 
(pi.; fig.), O. Waldhauer publishes a white lecythus (0.375 m. high) in the 
Hermitage at St. Petersburg upon which Artemis is depicted feeding a swan. 
The drawing is archaic, but very fine. The writer compares it with the "Idas- 
Marpessa psycter" in Munich, and concludes that it is an early work of Duris. 

The Question of Burning Burial Mounds. — A brief re-statement of the 
questions raised by Hauser, Durm, Engelmann, and others, in recent dis- 
cussions of representations of tumuli and of the objects seen on top of them, 
especially on the Clazomenian sarcophagus in Leyden with the scene of the 
sacrifice of Polyxena and the Vagnonville vase, is made by E. Pfuhl in Jb. 
Arch. I. XXIX, 1914, pp. 33-36. 

The Chronology of Later Greek Vases. — In Rend. Ace. Lincei, XXII, 1913, 
pp. 525-546, P. Ducati discusses the chronology of vases of the type of the 
hydria of Meidias. These in spite of the arguments of F. Hauser, V. Macchioro, 
and G. Cultrera, he still places (see Ibid. 1911, pp. 248-266) in the last two 
decades of the fifth century B.C., with which chronology Pellegrini, Paribeni 
Grenier and Bushor agree. The question is one of importance, he thinks, not 
only as defining exactly an epoch in Greek ceramics but as bearing on the 
whole cultural and artistic history of Athens at the close of the fifth century 
and as casting fight on the archaeological strata not only of Greek but of 
Italo-Etruscan necropoleis and on the development of the ceramic art as trans- 
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planted to Italy. Ducati accepts most of the theses of Nicole but draws differ- 
ent conclusions. He agrees: (a) that the disastrous close of the Peloponne- 
sian war cannot have put an end to the activity of the potteries of Athens; 

(b) that the succession, vases of Meidias, vases of Kertsch, vases of Alex- 
andria is correct, but he thinks that the chronological and artistic interval 
between the first two is greater than that between the last two, and also that 
the vases of Kertsch should be dated back to 375 B.C., instead of 350 B.C.; 

(c) with the importance of the fact that the Delian tombs (prior to 425) show no 
connection with the vases of Meidias; (d) that the Meidias vases show the in- 
fluence of Zeuxis and Parrhasius rather than of Polygnotus. But he thinks that 
this influence was exerted almost immediately, not after the lapse of twenty or 
thirty years, or rather that both were synchronous manifestations of the same 
spirit, not as in the case of later vase painters who servilely copied the pictures 
of Polygnotus. A positive argument he finds in the fact that vases from Felsina, 
stylistically later than the vases of Meidias, must go back to 380 B.C., some time 
prior to its conquest by the Gauls. The relation of these vases to the Apulian 
vases of Riivo (Ruvo III of Macchioro) is fully discussed, and a chronological 
division of Attic vase-painting from 480 b.c -310 B.C. into seven periods pro- 
posed, four of twenty years each in the fifth century, and three of thirty years 
each in the fourth century. Four or five striking specimens of each class are 
named. 

Scenes of the Trojan Epic Cycle on Clazomenian Sarcophagi.— In R. Arch* 
XXIII, 1914, pp. 223-236, Charles Picard discusses scenes of the Doloneia, 
the Meeting of Menelaus with Helen and the Sacrifice of Polyxena on Clazo- 
menian sarcophagi. On the Berlin sarcophagus (Joubin's No. 21) he finds 
that Menelaus attacking Helen is restrained by Aphrodite, Odysseus is held 
back by Peitho, and the Dioscuri approach from the sides. The Sacrifice 
of Polyxena is represented on the Leyden fragment (cf. Jb. Arch. I. XXVIII, 
1913, pp. 58-60, pi. Ill; ibid. p. 272 and p. 274). The Dolonria is a late part 
of the Iliad, the literary sources for the Meeting of Menelaus with Helen and 
the Sacrifice of Polyxena are the Cypria and the Iliou Persia. The painters 
of the Clazomenian sarcophagi were, then, apparently inspired especially by 
the later epics. 

INSCRIPTIONS 

The Building Accounts of the Propylaea.— In Ath. Mitt. XXXVIII, 1913, 
pp. 225-230 W. Bannier discusses the new fragment of the building accounts 
of the Propylaea published by Woodward (B.S.A. XVI, 1909-10, p. 199), and 
makes some suggestions as to the order of the fragments. 

The Attic Quota Lists. — A new examination of the fragments of the quota 
lists for the years 439-8 to 432-1, which revealed the remains of letters on one 
face of a fragment hitherto thought to be blank, shows that these accounts 
were all inscribed on one and the same slab which was sawn in two in Byzan- 
tine times. The front face contained the lists of the sixteenth to eighteenth 
years, the back those of the nineteenth to twenty-first years, the left end 
those of the twenty-second year, the right end those of the twenty-third year. 
(D. Fimmen, Ath. Mitt. XXXVIII, 1913, pp. 231-238.) 

The Author of the Hymns with Musical Notes at Delphi.— In C. R. Acad. 
Insc. 1913, pp. 529-532, G. Colin shows that the second hymn with musical 
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notes in honor of Apollo at Delphi was composed by an Athenian cithara 
player, Limenius, son of Thoinus. Limenius is also mentioned in inscription 
No. 47. The first line of the hymn should be restored: [7ratA]y 8k xai Tr[po<ro]8iov 
€h t[6v 6e6v, 6 kwdlrjaelp Kal wpo(reKid&pi(re]v Ai/*r}J'i[os Q]oivo[v ' kBrjvalos]. The 
hymn probably dates from the year 138 b.c. Limenius was probably 
the author of the first hymn also. 

A Dedicatory Epigram of an Athenian Ephebus. — A dedicatory inscription 
of an Athenian ephebus inscribed in Roman imperial lines, is published by 
T. Sauciuc, in Ath. Mitt. XXXVIII, 1913, pp. 283^288. 

Attic Inscriptions.— In Jh. Oest. Arch. I. XVI, 1913, Beiblatt, cols. 37-56 
(5 figs.), J. Sundwall publishes five fragmentary Attic inscriptions in the 
Epigraphical Museum at Athens. They are inventories. 

Attic Inflections in Inscriptions.— In Berl. Phil. W. March 14, 1914, cols. 
349-352, H. Meltzee calls attention to various grammatical forms found in 
Attic inscriptions. 

Inscriptions on the Stelae of Pagasae. — A resume* of the inscriptions upon 
the stelae found at Pagasae by Arvanitopoullos is given by A. Reinach in 
R. £p., N. S., II, 1914, pp. 126-129. 

An Epigram from Miletus.— In Hermes, XLIX, 1914, pp. 314-315, A. 
Rehm makes a new restoration of the epigram from Miletus (Milet, III, 
No. 164) beginning TqXapiSai <re torex/sav. 

A Building Inscription from Mytilene.— A Greek building inscription from 
Mytilene (I.G. XII, 2, No. 10) is restored by H. Lattermann (R. Ep. t N. S., 
II, 1914, pp. 1-16) who finds it to be part of a larger inscription describing 
the erection of a templum in antis with irp68onos and inncrdSSofios, and giving 
the measurements of many details. 

Greek Inscriptions in Liverpool.— In Ann. Arch. Anth. VI, 1914, pp. 99-108, 
H. A. Ormerod makes a new study of four Greek inscriptions long preserved 
in the museum of the Liverpool Royal Institution. Three of them, cut on 
a single block of marble, came from Xanthus; the fourth apparently from 
Halicarnassus. The writer is able to correct the versions of Kirchhoff {Monats- 
berichte d. k. Preuss. Akad. der Wiss. zu Berlin, 1865, pp. 611-614) and of 
Boeckh (C.I.G. 2655). 

The Founder of Dorylaeum.— In Jh. Oest. Arch. I. XVI, 1913, Beiblatt, 
cols. 71-76 (fig.), J. Weiss collects eight Greek inscriptions which with a 
military diploma in Latin of the year 233 a.d. bear upon the tradition that 
Dorylaeum (Eski-schehir) was founded by Acamas, the son of Theseus. 

Incised Inscriptions on Vases.— In Ath. Mitt. XXXVIII, 1913, pp. 193- 
202, P. Wolters reads the inscriptions scratched on the rim of a black-figured 
Boeotian cylix (Nicole, Cat. Vas. Mus. Nat. Ath. Suppl. No. 904) as Qertfakd, 
Ka\& and Kv\(\)oarla kyi. The reading *erraX<!i, in place of Nicole's <j5>etdXa 
does away with the necessity of explaining why a cylix was designated a 
<f>t&\r}. He adds several examples of names of vases inscribed on the vases 
themselves to be added to the lists given by Rolfe, Harvard Studies, II, 1891, 
p. 89. 

The Punishment of Adultery in the Gortynian Code.— The Code of Gortyna 
provides that if a free woman is taken in adultery in the house of her father, 
brothers, or husband the fine shall be 100 staters, if elsewhere 50 staters. The 
placing of the father and brothers before the husband is to be explained by the 
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fact that in Crete it was customary for a girl to be married some years before 
she left her father's house for that of her husband. This explanation is sup- 
ported by further evidence. (S. Brasslopf, Ath. Mitt. XXXVIII, 1913, pp. 
203-208.) 

Bulletins of Greek Inscriptions. — Under the title Bulletin annuel d'epi- 
graphie grecque (Paris, 1913, E. Leroux. 138 pp.), A. Reinach gives a summary 
of the Greek inscriptions published during the year 1913. In R. Et. Gr. 

XXVI, 1913, pp. 441-487, P. Roussel publishes a bulletin of the Greek 
inscriptions for the same period. 

COINS 

Temple Coins of Olympia. — C. T. Seltman concludes in Nomisma, IX, 
1914, pp. 1-33 (4 pi.), his classification of the temple coinage of Olympia, 
carrying the analysis from 421 b.c. to 191 b.c, or a time shortly thereafter, 
when the Eleans under compulsion joined the Achaean League, and the League 
coinage superseded that of the mint at Olympia, which accordingly went out 
of business. 

Coin Engravers at Syracuse. — A. Sambon discusses in R. Ital. Num. 

XXVII, 1914, pp. 11-44 (2 pis.; 16 figs.), the coin engravers of Syracuse during 
the fifth century and the beginning of the fourth, and will continue the sub- 
ject in a further article. 

Cretan Coins. — A group of Cretan coins from the collection of Captain J. S. 
Cameron is described by the owner and G. F. Hill in Num. Chron. 1913, 
pp. 381-388 (pi.) Most of them are from the obscurer mints of the island. 
A few show varieties of well-known types, and a stater of Gortyna is an im- 
portant addition to the series of that mint. Its date is before 430 b.c. 



GENERAL AND MISCELLANEOUS 

Achaean Graves on Leucas.— In Z. Ethn. XLV, 1913, pp. 1145-1156 (4 plans), 
W. Doerpfeld describes a second cluster of what he insists are "Achaean 
graves" on the island of "Leucas-Ithaca." These like the former group 
are of two sorts: First, quadrilateral or circular areas serving as family grave- 
yards of the common people, and second, larger circular graves of the princes 
situated near the more stately buildings. Only the latter contained gold and 
silver remains. Seventeen new royal graves were found (making a total of 
thirty-three) and of these nine were excavated. No difference in age is 
indicated by the nature of the objects found, but the shape, size and position 
of the graves does point to such difference. In one of the very oldest graves 
a man was buried in a pithos but in the later graves only women were thus 
interred. Doerpfeld purposes to describe these fully in his book, Alt-Ithaka 
and contents himself here with describing one of the older and one of the more 
recent graves. Over a hollow in the ground a pyre was erected on which 
the corpse was burned. Charred coals show that the fire was quenched 
before the wood was entirely consumed. The remains were then placed in a 
pithos (1.10 m. x 0.75 m.) and this placed horizontally above the ashes, its open 
end being closed by a stone plate. The whole was then surmounted by a 
barrow of stones covered with earth and surrounded by plates of hard lime- 
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stone in several tiers. The fact that some of the gold and bronze was inside 
and some outside of the pithos in this as in some of the women's graves is a 
sure proof, so Doerpfeld thinks, of the burning of the corpse. Fragments of 
bronze or copper daggers and spears (the chemical analysis has not yet been 
made) were found in this and other graves. All this agrees quite fully with 
the Homeric description of the mounds of Patroclus (Iliad XXIII, 161-256), 
and Elpenor (Odyssey XII, 11-15), &/*<££ irvpfy, Topp&aapro 81 a-rjfia, deneDua 
icpofiakovTo, x VT fy €7r£ yalav %%€vav etc., and is all the more noteworthy 
since scholars had been puzzled by the lack of agreement between the mode 
of burial in the beehive tombs of Mycenae and Tiryns (under a civilization 
which Doerpfeld thinks was introduced from Crete) and that described in 
the Homeric poems. The more recent grave described has a burial chamber 
(1.80 m. x 2.10 m.) which contained two skeletons with knees slightly drawn up. 
Thirty-four massive semi-conical beads of gold were found near the skeleton 
of the woman. The partial burning of the corpses so as to dry or mummify 
the body may account for Homer's use of rapxfew as a synonym for kclUlv and 
06.tt€lv. The pottery in these pre-Dorian graves is monochrome with a red- 
dish-brown glaze and ornaments scratched or dented in the surface. Arrow- 
heads indicate the use of the bow. The Homeric 6pp.os xpforeos, eXuces yvanTrai, 
and perhaps the k6l\vk€s, a series of three bangle-like rings for the hair (so 
Doerpfeld thinks), were found in these graves. The remains comparable to 
those of stratum III of Sesklo and Dimini and those of Orchomenos and 
Tiryns point to pre-Dorian times, and, therefore, to the second millennium, 
B.C., for Leucas was Dorian in the first millennium. This Achaean civilization 
in some places lasted up to 1000 B.C., in others it was influenced and modified 
by pre-Achaean influences, and in still other cases it was driven out, as into 
Asia Minor where, influenced from the orient it developed into the Ionian 
civilization. Thus is explained the fact that Homer knows only a pre-Dorian 
geography, and the thesis that the earliest Greek civilization bears a mid- 
European character receives additional support in the nature of the finds. 
The Excavations at Corfu. — At the February (1914) meeting of the Berlin 
Archaeological Society, the excavations at Corfu were discussed, with illus- 
trations, by W. Doerpfeld, and the Gorgon pediment by G. Loeschcke. Of 
the temple discovered in 1911 at the monastery of Saints Theodore, the reliefs 
first accidentally uncovered indicated the exact site, but the material proved 
to have been entirely removed, probably for use in ancient fortifications. 
The ground plan has, however, been in a measure recovered, through traces 
left by the foundations, and the elevation from some scanty fragments. It 
had eight early Doric columns at each end, with a triglyph frieze, cornices 
and roof ornaments of marble, the last replacing earlier terra-cotta members. 
The reliefs of the east pediment are entirely lost, and it is not known to whom 
the temple was dedicated. Before the east front, portions of the great altar 
of sacrifice were found, with triglyphs and metopes resting on two steps, 
and near it another offering-place paved with polygonal masonry and connected 
with the door of the temple by a walk of the same construction. The west 
pediment combines in its three groups in relief, two distinct strata of the 
Greek world, the middle group, the Gorgon and her two sons Pegasus and 
Chrysaor flanked by two lions, being apotropaic in purpose, and belonging 
to the old realm of dark and dreaded supernatural powers; while those at 
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the two ends, quite separate from it, are of the cycle of Homeric thought 
and art. These represent, on the right, Zeus using his thunderbolts in combat 
with two giants, and on the left, a less well-understood scene in which a long- 
robed, seated figure, perhaps female, implores mercy from an attacking foe 
armed with a spear. The work illustrates the proficiency of Peloponnesian 
art in relief at the beginning of the sixth century. It is hoped that further 
details may be learned, when some yet untouched heaps of earth are examined. 

The small temple by the spring of Cardaki, in the Royal Park, which since 
its publication by Stuart and Revett in 1830 has been known for its slender 
proportions reminiscent of wood-construction and for its combination of 
Doric and Ionic elements, was in 1912 again cleared of the accumulated 
earth and vegetation and its stones put in place as far as possible. The 
eastern half has entirely disappeared, having fallen into the sea with the ground 
on which it stood, but portions of the western cella walls, the statue base, 
stylobate, columns, etc., remain, and one entire column with its capital. It 
was a Doric peripteral temple, of the early part of the fifth century, without 
frieze but with pediments which were at least intended to be filled with sculp- 
tures in relief. It was dedicated probably to Apollo or Asclepius, as a letter 
A in a fragment of the inscription indicates. Some re-used stones in the founda- 
tions perhaps belong to an earlier shrine of the Nymphs, lower down by the 
spring, which the marble temple replaced. 

No prehistoric or Mycenaean remains have been found in those parts of 
the island to which its history in the classical epoch belongs, but in a tentative 
examination of the promontory at the northwest corner of the island, 
which corresponds in situation with the Phaeacian geography of Homer, 
some Mycenaean sherds were found, though no remains of houses. Off the 
coast here is an isolated rock which looks so much like a sailboat as to have 
deceived the explorers, and it is undoubtedly, as Pliny states, the rock orig- 
inally identified with the petrified vessel of the returning Phaeacians. The 
site will be further explored. (Arch. Am. 1914, cols. 46-54.) 

The Work of Doerpfeld in Greece. — The work of Professor Doerpfeld in 
Greece formed the subject of an address by V. Stais at the German Archaeo- 
logical Institute in Athens on January 2, 1914, on the occasion of the unveiling 
of Doerpfeld's bust. 

The Ceramicus.— At the December (1913) meeting of the Berlin Archaeo- 
logical Society, A. Brueckner gave the history and results of the excavations 
in the Ceramicus, which had covered about two thirds of the 45,000 square 
meters expropriated by the Greek government. Here at the main gate of 
the city, where the roads from the Piraeus, Eleusis and the Academy meet, 
a burial place existed as early as the seventh century, and since it was adapted 
to successive periods of use by filling up and so raising the level, the older 
monuments and burials have been preserved to a great extent intact. {Arch, 
Am. 1914, cols. 41-42.) 

The Eleusinian Mysteries.— Professor Foucart in his recent book on the 
Eleusinian mysteries maintains that the Greek tradition of the Egyptian 
origin of the worship of Demeter is correct. In the fifteenth or sixteenth 
century B.C. colonists or exiles from Egypt established the cult of Isis and 
Osiris in Argolis and in Attica. Agreement of the Greek chronological writers 
and Egyptian inscriptions makes this date certain. The pair were known 
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as the God and the Goddess, and under this name they were worshipped at 
Eleusis until imperial Roman times; but their importance was lessened by the 
cult of Dionysus and Demeter which had the same origin. The purification 
of the mystae began at the Little Mysteries held towards the end of Anthes- 
terion in the temple of Demeter and Core in Agrae; the second purification 
took place at the Eleusinium at Athens in Boedromion. After this the mystae 
remained indoors until the procession to Eleusis. In this procession the 
Upk were escorted back to Eleusis. The most important of these mysterious 
and closely guarded objects was a primitive %6avov or image of Demeter. 
At Eleusis the initiation of the first degree revealed to the initiate the passage 
of the soul through the realms of the dead to final bliss. The initiate was 
assured that when his own end came he would have the help of the two god- 
desses in this perilous journey. There was, however, a second degree in which 
the murder and resurrection of Dionysus (i. e. originally of Osiris) was revealed. 
Quite different from the ceremonies of initiation, but included in the fivar-qpia, 
were two sacred dramas, one representing the story of the carrying off of Core, 
and the other the sacred marriage of Zeus and Demeter. These were performed 
by the priests as part of the cult of Demeter and had existed from the begin- 
ning. By renewing annually the important acts in the life of the goddess 
they believed they were perpetuating the blessings which she had bestowed. 
The Eleusinian mysteries continued unchanged from their establishment to 
the end of paganism. They had nothing to do with orphism. (Les mysteres 
d' Eleusis. Par Paul Foucart. Paris, 1914, A. Picard. 508 pp. 8vo. 10 fr.) 

The Greek Worship of Serapis and Isis.— In S. Bibl. Arch., XXXVI, 1914, 
pp. 79-99, F. Legge shows that the legend of Osiris as told by Plutarch seems 
to contain in the tale of the fight between Horus and Set a true tradition of 
the usurpation of Perabsen and its termination. The rest of it celebrates 
the passion, death and resurrection of a supreme being ruling over all nature, 
who was on final analysis self-existent and, therefore, bi-sexual, and appeared 
in three persons as father, mother and child. This god, so far as we can 
trace his travels with any certainty, was an importation from Asia Minor, 
and his worship travelled thence to Greece, whence it was introduced by Ptol- 
emy into Alexandria to form the base of his new religion. Whether it had 
already found a domicile there by incorporation with the secular cult of 
Osiris is a question which for the present must remain open. 

The Omphalos.— In Abh. der phU.-hist. Klasse der kgl. Sdch. Gesellschaft 
der Wiss. XXIX, No. 9 (Leipzig, 1913, Teubner. 140 pp.; 9 pis.; 3 figs. M 8), 
W. H. Roscher makes a study of the omphalos. After a discussion of its 
etymology he points out that the idea of an omphalos or central point in the 
earth is found among many peoples and is associated with the idea of a flat 
earth. Other places than Delphi were known as the omphalos, e. g., the 
Didymaeum of Miletus before its destruction by the Persians. Delphi was 
so called as early as 500 b.c. Various cults of Apollo, Asclepius, Hermes 
and the Lares Compitales were concerned with the omphalos. Representa- 
tions of it are found on many monuments including gravestones and altars. 

Magic and Religion in Early Hellenic Society.— In A rch. Rel. XVII, 1914, pp. 
17-34, L. R. Farnell points out that magic and religion must be kept apart 
in the study of the early religion of Greece, and that the study of magic does 
not reveal the evolution of this religion. 
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International Arbitration Amongst the Greeks. — In a book which he char- 
acterizes as an essay, M. N. Tod treats of international arbitration as employed 
by the Greeks. He describes his "sources" (82 inscriptions), indicates the 
classes of disputes submitted (often, but not always, questions concerning 
disputed territory), tells how the tribunal was appointed (by spontaneous 
agreement, by the intervention of a friendly power, or by compulsion), and 
describes the procedure, the evidence accepted, and the nature of the award 
in various cases. He finds that arbitration, which was known in Babylonia, 
Egypt, and elsewhere, was very early employed by the Greeks, usually with 
success, though sometimes it was refused and sometimes failed to effect a 
permanent settlement. Its use became most frequent in the second century 
B.C. The book, though less exhaustive than A. Raeder's U Arbitrage inter- 
national chez les Hellenes (Christiania, 1912), will be of value to readers of 
English. [International Arbitration amongst the Greeks, by Marcus Niebuhr 
Tod. London, New York, etc., 1913, Oxford University Press, viii, 196 
pp., 8vo.] 

Excavations at Vrocastro. — Under the title Excavations in Eastern Crete, 
Vrocastro (Anthropological Publications of the Museum of the University of 
Pennsylvania, Vol. Ill, pp. 79-185; pis. 18-35; figs. 46-108), Edith H. Hall 
describes her excavations on the hill of Vrocastro in 1910 and 1912. The 
houses found belong to the Iron Age, and most of the vases were geometric. 
Twenty-four tombs were opened, of which seven were chamber-tombs, twelve 
bone enclosures, and four pithos burials. 

Semitic Origin of the Word for Market-Place.— In Or. Lit. XVII, 1914, cols. 
66 f ., W. T. Pilter claims that, whether the Greeks obtained their &yop& from 
Asia Minor or not, the word which we may presume lay at its root is certainly 
of Semitic origin, and that of a very early period. Yet that the word might have 
been borrowed thence in ancient days seems evident by the Cappadocian 
tablets bearing Semitic inscriptions in the cuneiform script which, as Thureau- 
Dangin has shown (Rev. d'Ass. VIII, 1911, pp. 142 ff.), date from a century 
before the beginning of the first dynasty of Babylon; probably, however, the 
Greek loan-word comes from a very much later time than that. 

The Name of the Erythraean Sea.— In J.A.O.S. XXXIII, 1913, pp. 349- 
362, W. H. Schoff shows that the name Erythraean Sea, which is used by 
Greek historians from the time of Herodotus onward, does not refer to the Red 
Sea but to the Persian Gulf. 

ITALY 

ARCHITECTURE 

Early Etruscan and Roman Houses.— In CI. Phil. IX, 1914, pp. 113-133, 
Margaret C. Waites examines the evidence furnished by Etruscan and early 
Roman tombs and burial urns as to the methods of roofing the atrium (see 
A. J. A. XVIII, pp. 77 f.), and concludes that the atrium Tuscanicum is not the 
oldest type, but that it was derived from earlier forms, probably between the 
First and Second Punic Wars. 

Domitian's Theatre at Albano.— In Studi Romani, II, 1914, pp. 21-53, G. 
Lugli describes the theatre of Domitian's villa at Albano and the stucco 
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decorations of the corridor, which show a combination of the second and 
fourth Pompeian styles. There is a plan of the villa and numerous illustra- 
tions. 

SCULPTURE 

A Roman Relief in Philadelphia. — In the Museum Journal of the University 
of Pennsylvania IV, 1913, pp. 142-146 (2 figs.), Miss E. H. H(all) describes 
briefly the fine Roman relief (Fig. 2) acquired by the Museum in 1908 (see 
A.J. A. XIV, p. 391). The back was once used for an inscription in eleven 
lines, afterwards chiseled out. 




Figure 2, — Roman Relief in Philadelphia 

A Relief Representing Gold Working.— In Jh. Oest. Arch. I. XVI, 1913, 
Beiblatt, cols. 65-70 (2 figs.), Margarete Lang publishes the upper part of a 
Roman grave relief in the museum at Budapest. Above a portrait of the 
deceased, in a small pediment, are three men engaged in some occupation. 
She argues that this is gold working. 



VASES AND PAINTING 

A Mistake in Drawing on a Campanian Cylix, — In R. St. Gr. XXVII, 1914, 
pp. 59-69 (4 figs.), W. Deonna calls attention to a mistake in drawing on 
the interior of a Campanian cylix in the museum at Geneva. In front of a 
seated woman is a standing man who faces her although his body is turned the 
other way. This is probably due to negligence on the part of the artist who 
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took the model of a youth facing the spectator and changed the position of 
the head and arms in order to give it the appearance of looking in the opposite 
direction. 

Anchises and Aphrodite in a Pompeian Wail-Painting. — In Jh. Oest. Arch. I. 
XVI, 1913, pp. 117-120 (2 figs.), W. Klein shows that the wall-painting in 
the Casa dei Capitelli Colorati at Pompeii supposed to represent Adonis and 
Aphrodite is intended for Anchises and Aphrodite. 

The Date of the Astragal Players of Herculaneum. — An attempt to date the 
painting of astragal players by Alexander of Athens is made by A. Reinach 
(R. Sp., N. S., II, 1914, pp. 117-123), who sees in it a copy made in the first 
century after Christ of a work of the end of the fifth century B.C. 

INSCRIPTIONS 

The Strozze Collection of Inscriptions. — In Studi Romani, II, 1914, pp. 
57-63, A. Minto describes the Raccolta Lapidaria Strozze, which has been 
presented to the Royal Archaeological Museum at Florence, and publishes 
some unedited inscriptions from it. 

An Inscription from Cumae.— In Not. Scav. X, 1913, pp. 186-187 A. Maiuri 
publishes a fragmentary inscription from Cumae, mentioning the double 
office of quaestor and cur(ator) pec(uniae) publ(icae) and also confirming the 
existence of praetores at Cumae. 

Curatores Viarum.— In R. tip., N. S., II, 1914, pp. 46-47, M. Rat and J. 
Bayet discuss the history of the curatores viarum, and give a prosopographia, 
first, of the officials known simply as curatores viarum, and, second, of the 
curatores viae Aemiliae. This is to be followed by a similar study of the cura- 
tores of the other great roads. 

The First Consul from Africa.— In C. R. Acad. Insc. 1914, pp. 32-36, J. 
Carcopino shows by the help of an inscription recently found at Constantine, 
North Africa, that the name in C.I.L. VIII, 7058 must be restored as Q. 
Aurelius Pactumeius Fronto, not with that of his brother Clemens. Fronto, 
then, was consul in 80 a.d. and the first African to attain this office. 

The Career of Rossius Vitulus.— In C. R. Acad. Insc. 1914, pp. 132-139, 
R. Cagnat discusses the career of Rossius Vitulus as shown by an inscription 
found at Bulla Regia. He was decurio; flamen perpetuus; praefectus cohortis 
II Hispanorum; tribunus leg. XXX Ulpiae; tribunus leg. II. Adj. prae- 
positus genti Sonsorum, donis militaribus donatus ob expeditionem Quadorum et 
Marcomannorum, praef. alae praetoriae c. r., praepositus annonae expeditionis 
Urbicae; procurator arcae expeditionalis ; procurator X X hered. Transpadanae, 
Liguriae, Aemiliae et Venetiae; procurator annonae ob expeditionem Gallicam; 
procurator XX hered. ad centana; procurator Auggg. tractus Karthaginiensis; 
and procurator Auggg. I II I publicorum Africae ad ducena. 

The Grave Inscription of Allia Potestas.— In Atene e Roma, XVI, 1913, 
cols. 257-272, C. Pascal discusses the long metrical inscription in honor of 
Allia Potestas found in the Via Pinciana in 1912. Ibid. cols. 329-334, A. 
Gandiglio attempts an interpretation of line 22. 

Pagan and Christian Inscriptions.— Material on Roman inscriptions, both 
pagan and Christian, is published by G. S. Graziosi and G. Gatti in B. Com. 
Rom. XLI, 1913, pp. 61-72, 75-87. 
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A Correction to C.I.L. XI, 3969.— In Not. Scav. X, 1913, pp. 163-164, G. Q. 
Giglioli corrects the reading of C.I.L. XI, 3969, an inscription on a sarcopha- 
gus of late imperial times, which has recently come to light again at 
Leprignano. 

Epigraphic Bulletin. — In their 'Revue des Publications relatives a TAntiquite* 
romaine' for July- December, 1913 (R. Arch. XXII, 1913, pp. 437-477), R. 
Cagnat and M. Besnier give the text of 96 inscriptions (14 in Greek and the 
rest in Latin) and notes on epigraphic publications. 

COINS 

Technique of Roman Coinage.— In R. Ital. Num. XXVI, 1913, pp. 447-510 
(2 pis.) G. Dattari describes and pictures a large number of imperial Roman 
coins, from which he deduces numerous conclusions concerning the method of 
coinage and the occasion of certain defects in the finished pieces. Among 
other things he is inclined to judge that the ancient dies were much more 
resistent and durable than has generally been believed. 

Coins from near the Ponte di Nona. — In B. Com. Rom. XLI, 1913, pp. 48-53, 
L. Cesano treats of the find of coins made near the Ponte di Nona, on the Via 
Praenestina. They consist of Greek and Roman coins of the third to the first 
century B.C., and were found in the favissae of a temple. 

Coins and Coinage in the Scriptores Historiae Augustae. — An essay on the 
coins and coinage of the Scriptores Historiae by K. Menadier, son of the 
well-known numismatist J. Menadier, appears as a Berlin doctor's dissertation 
and as an article in Z. Num. XXXI, pp. 1-144. A critical examination of 
the numismatic material in the Scriptores establishes the already asserted 
theory of extensive falsification in the biographies, and points to a certain 
revision of the text in the post-Constantinian period. Especially the lives by 
Trebonius Pollio, Lampridius, and Vopiscus must be assigned a date of com- 
position not earlier than the second half of the fourth century. A long excur- 
sus, with detailed tables, on the gold coinage of the Valerian-Gallienus period 
shows the impossibility of classifying these coins by denominations : they must 
have been paid out by weight instead of by tale. 

Coinage of Commodus. — The coinage of Commodus during the reign of 
Marcus up to the year 179 a.d., when Commodus was for the fourth time 
consul and in the third year of his tribunician power, is studied by C. Harold 
Dodd, in the attempt to settle a number of doubtful historical and numismatic 
questions. A comparative table of titles of Marcus and his son assists the 
summary. (Num. Chron. 1914, pp. 34-59; pi.; fig.) 

Constantinian Coinage. — A convenient summary and comparison of the 
views of Messrs. Maurice and Dattari on the relative values of Roman coins 
of the era of Constantine is given by Percy H. Webb in a notice of the third 
volume of M. Maurice's Numismatique Constantinienne. (Num. Chron. 1913, 
pp. 428-438.) 

Late Roman Coins. — An analysis of several hoards of coins of the post- 
Constantinian era gives Lorenzina Cesano (R. Ital. Num. XXVI, 1913, pp. 
511-551; 2 pis.) occasion to present a somewhat detailed picture of the copper 
coinage current in Italy in the latest days of the Roman empire, and under 
the Ostrogothic kings. 
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Find of Third Century Coins. — A group of 107 coins ranging in date from 
Gallienus to Carausius (253-293 a.d.) has recently been transferred to the 
Dorset County Museum, Dorchester (England). They formed part of a 
hoard discovered at Puncknoll (Dorset) at least sixty years ago, and are now 
for the first time briefly described by Henry Symonds. (Num. Chron. 1914, 
pp. 92-95.) 

Unique Coin of Bonosus.— Two coins of the tyrant Bonosus exist in the 
Paris collection, but are worked over; a third, and genuine, Antoninianus, 
recently in the possession of G. Mazzini, of Leghorn, but unfortunately lost 
in a railway train, is described by Fr. Gnecchi. (R. Ital. Num. XXVII, 
1914, pp. 45-50.) 

GENERAL AND MISCELLANEOUS 

The History of Excavation in Etruria. — In Atene e Roma, XVI, 1913, cols. 
277-305, P. Ducati sketches the history of excavation in Etruria from the 
beginning, to the end of the nineteenth century. 

Names in Etruscan and in the Languages of Asia Minor. — In Sitzb. Miin. 
Akad. 1914, ii (39 pp.), Gustav Herbig briefly reviews the progress of 
Etruscan studies, gives lists of agreements between Etruscan names and names 
found in Asia Minor, and adds comments. He concludes that the key to the 
Etruscan riddle lies in the East. 

Roman Roads in Southern Etruria.— In Mel. Arch. Hist. XXXIII, 1913, 
pp. 169-244, D. Anziani describes the three great Roman roads in southern 
Etruria, the Aurelia, Cassia, and Clodia, with their branches, and verifies or 
corrects the testimony of the Antoninine Itinerary and the Peutinger Table. 
He concludes that some of these roads were originally Etruscan; and that the 
Clodia with its connections was the first system to be developed in this dis- 
trict by the Romans, at the beginning of the fourth century B.C., while the 
Aurelia was constructed last, in the early part of the second century. 

Oval Temples at Paestum. — The suggestion is made by H. Thiersch (Arch. 
Ariz. 1913, cols. 428-431) that the curved walls which have been found in 
front of the basilica and the temple of Poseidon at Paestum when the ground 
there was cleared, are the ends of oval temples, dating probably from the 
foundation of the city in the seventh century, the rest of which was covered up 
when the present rectangular structures were built in the second half of the 
sixth century. The founders of the colony, men from Troezen, belonged to 
the same general Achaean region of middle Greece in which other elliptical 
buildings are known, — Olympia, Delphi, Thermon, Orchomenos. This rela- 
tion to an older building of peculiar form may account for the unusual features 
of the plan of the basilica. 

Excavations along the Appian Way. — The results of recent work on the 
Tomb of Caecilia Metella, and other monuments along the Appian Way, are 
set forth in B. Com. Rom. XLI, 1913, pp. 3-21 (6 pis. 10 figs.); by A. Munoz. 
The paper deals especially with the corridors leading into the tomb, and also 
with the castle of the Caetani, a part of which has now become an Antiquarium 
for sculptures and other objects discovered along the line of the Appia. The 
nymphaeum of the villa of the Quintilii, at the fifth mile, is also described and 
illustrated. 
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Castra Praetoria. — The question of the orientation of the Praetorian Camp 
is settled by U. Antonielli in B. Com. Rom. XLI, 1913, pp. 31-47 (2 pis.; 4 
figs.) in favor of a front towards the south, so that the Porta Praetoria was 
just beyond the Wall of Aurelian. 

The Ager Apollinis Argent ei. — The Ager Apollinis Argentei, on the Via 
Triumphalis, is discussed by G. S. Graziosi in B. Com. Rom. XLI, 1913, pp. 
54-57. 

The Site of the Palace of Tetricus at Rome.— In R. St. Anc. XVII, 1914, 
pp. 213-214, L. Homo argues that the palace of the emperor Tetricus at 
Rome was situated between the church of SS. Quattro Coronati and the Via di 
S. Stephano Rotondo on the present Via dei SS. Quattro Coronati. 

A Guide to Ostia. — Shortly before his death Dante Vaglieri published a 
guide to Ostia. In it he traces the history of Ostia in antiquity and in mediae- 
val and modern times, the journey from Rome to Ostia, the history of the 
excavations, and then describes the ancient remains which have been un- 
covered, and the antiquities preserved in the Antiquario. [Dante Vaglieri, 
Ostia, Cenni storici e guida. Rome, 1914, Loescher & Co. 150 pp.; 5 plans; 
25 figs. 4 L] 

African Sailors at Ostia.— In B. Soc. Ant. Fr. 1913, pp. 236-244, E. Mi- 
chon shows that the two scholae with mosaics depicting boats and fishes 
excavated at Ostia in 1912 have to do with African boatmen. The inscription 
on one (naviculari[i] Misuenses hie) shows that it was the house of the boatmen 
of Misua, the modern Sidi-Daoud, on the east side of the Gulf of Carthage. 
Below the legend are two ships with sails set approaching each other. The 
inscription of the other schola is to be restored naviculari[i] Mu[s]lu[bit]a[ni] 
(or Mu[s]lu[vit]a[ni]) hie, i.e., the boatmen from Muslubium in Mauretania. 
The sailors from these towns were engaged in carrying grain to Rome. 

The Roman Army in Africa.— The second part of Professor Cagnat's work 
on the Roman army in Africa (see A.J. A. XVII, p. 300) treats of the army in 
Numidia with the camps at Tebessa and Lambesis; the army in Mauretania 
Caesariana and in Mauretania Tingitana; the Tripoli tan and African frontiers 
with their fortifications and military posts, the castellum, the burgus and the 
turris; and finally describes the military occupation of Africa after the time of 
Diocletian. [Uarmee romaine d'Afrique et ^occupation militaire de VAfrique 
sous les empereurs. Par Rene Cagnat. Deuxieme partie, pp. 427-803 (14 
pis.; 36 figs.; map), Paris, 1913, E. Leroux.] 

The Archaeological Museum at Caglieri.— In Museumskunde, X, 1914, pp. 
14-23, A. Taramelly describes the archaeological museum at Caglieri, Sar- 
dinia, and gives some account of the origin of the objects on exhibition. This 
museum cannot be neglected by any one interested in the early history of the 
island. 

The Bronze Figure from the Janiculum.— In C. R. Acad. Insc. 1914, pp. 
105-109 (2 figs.), G. Darrier reports that the bronze figure found in the 
Syrian sanctuary on the Janiculum in 1909 has been cleaned, and is now seen 
to represent a male figure. The identity of the divinity has not yet been 
established. 

Cossus Cornelius Lentulus.— In Studi Romani, II, 1914, pp. 54-56, L. 
Cantarelli shows that Cossus Cornelius Lentulus, victor over the Gaetulians, 
was not proconsul in 5-6 a.d., as has been assumed, but a legatus extraor- 
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dinarius sent by Augustus to finish the war, which had continued for more 
than three years in spite of nominal victories. 

The Mechanics of the Ancient Balance. — In Jh. Oest. Arch. I. XVI, 1913, 
Beiblatt, cols. 1-36 (14 figs.), E. Nowotny discusses the mechanics of the 
ancient balance. 

Pre-Roman Bronze Rings.— In Not. Scav. X, 1913, pp. 281-284 G. Patroni 
publishes two pre-Roman bronze rings from St. Vincent and a bronze ring and 
four bracelets from Cuvio. 

Drawings of Roman Antiquities. — A few drawings selected from the Roman 
sketchbook of Giovantonio Dosio (1560-69) at Berlin, are published by G. 
Dehn in Jb. Arch. I. XXVIII, 1913, pp. 396-403 (7 figs.). They are: 
(1) Part of the volta dorata of the Golden House of Nero, adding or confirm- 
ing certain details. (2) Parts of the stucco ceiling decoration of the apodyter- 
ion of Hadrian's villa — not wholly accurate, as a comparison with Piranesi 
and the extant remains indicates. (3) The late Roman relief of a sick man on 
his bed attended by Serapis with Cerberus, of which several other drawings 
are known, and a part of the original, now in Budapest. (4) The seated 
figure of Roma from a relief in the Villa Albani, lacking the wrongly adapted 
head. (5) The puteal of the Louvre, in a more complete condition than the 
present. 

Illustrations of VirgiPs Eclogues. — Reflections of a much more ancient art 
are seen in the carved ivory mounting of a painted parchment fan, made in 
France in Carolingian times and now in the Carraud Museum at Florence. 
The designs, which include a picture of Virgil reading to a circle of listeners 
as well as scenes from the first, third, and tenth eclogues, may be traced to a 
manuscript of the fifth century a.d., and are of a style derived from Hellenistic 
originals. A similar ultimate origin may be assumed for a representation in 
relief of Adam and Eve in a Paradise enlivened by satyrs, centaurs and sirens, 
which is on the back of a consular diptych in the Louvre. (A. Goldschmidt, 
Arch. Anz. 1913, cols. 477-478.) 

Manuscript Tradition of the Historia Augusta. — The six correctors of the 
Palatine Ms. of the Historia Augusta are distinguished, and the (relatively 
slight) value of the other Mss. and the editio princeps is weighed and discussed 
by Susan H. Ballou in a monograph, The Manuscript Tradition of the Historia 
Augusta. Leipzig and Berlin, 1914, Teubner. 89 pp.; 3 pis. 8vo. 3.60 Mk. 

The Wolves of Milan.— In R. Arch. XXIII, 1914, pp. 237-249, S. Reinach 
discusses the tale told by Claudian (De Bello Getico, XXVI, 227 ff.), that near 
Milan two wolves were slain, from whose bodies two still living human hands 
projected. He finds in it a reference to an invasion of Rhaetia by the Goths 
in 401 a.d. 

SPAIN 

The Weapons of the Iberians.— In Archaeologia, LXIV, 1913, pp. 205-294 
(12 pis.; 60 figs.), H. Sandars presents an elaborate study of the weapons of 
the Iberians. The swords were of four kinds, the antennae sword, the short, 
straight sword, the curved sword, and the La T&ne sword. The curved sword 
(espadafalcata), which they got from the Greeks, was the principal weapon 
of the Iberians from the middle of the fourth to the end of the first century 
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B.C. The length of the blade was usually from 44 to 48 cm., although 
specimens have been found as long as 52 cm, ; and as short as 35 cm. The dagger 
also formed part of a soldier's equipment. The spear, the javelin and the 
soliferreum were other offensive weapons. The spear had an iron butt, and the 
head was usually long and slender. The soliferreum or saunion was a long 
shaft of wrought iron thickened in the middle and gradually tapering at both 
ends. One end had a point, and the other an elongated lance head which was 
usually barbed. This weapon varied in length from 1.60 m. to 2 m. The 
Iberian helmet was of the type known as "Etruscan/' It was a cap covering 
the top of the head and had cheek-pieces attached. Caps of leather and 
sinew are known from the literature. Two types of shield were used, a long 
oblong type and a small circular type, the latter being more common. The 
Iberians also used the cuirass. A sickle-shaped implement, a two-pronged 
fork, the trident, the bow and the sling are known to have been in use, but no 
specimen has survived. The writer also calls attention to the bits and horse- 
shoes found in Spain, and to the war trumpet known from coins. 

Iberian Pottery. —In Memnon, VII, 1914, pp. 166-181 (map; 5 pis.), P. B. 
Gimpera divides Iberian pottery into four geographical groups. 1. The 
Southeastern group remarkable for the variety and richness of its decoration. 
Concentric circles, wavy lines and various geometric patterns are found, but 
more common are plant and animal motives. 2. The Andalusian group which 
also employed concentric circles and wavy lines, but in addition decoration in 
zones in dark colors on a red clay. Many Carthaginian vases were found with 
the vases of this group; and some of Carthaginian shape with Iberian decora- 
tion. 3. The Aragon group has developed geometric designs, all kinds of 
spirals especially in bands, conventionalized plants, and rows of birds and 
animals. Typical of this group are cylindrical-shaped vases. 4. The Cas- 
tilian group has all sorts of geometric patterns, concentric circles, wavy lines, 
and animals, especially birds, fowl, rabbits and swans. The writer denies 
the Mycenaean origin of the decoration because of the lateness of the date. 
Iberian pottery is a domestic product which does not antedate the fifth century 
B.C. It shows some Greek influence, but not at the beginning, and little or 
no Carthaginian influence. It developed first in the southeastern part of the 
peninsula, and later elsewhere; but each group has its own local peculiarities. 

Spurious Iberian Antiquities. —In Proc. Soc. Ant. XXV, 1913, pp. 68-77 
(7 figs.), H. Sandars calls attention to forged Iberian antiquities frequently 
offered for sale in Spain. These consist of vases, often accompained by 
''Phoenician" inscriptions, made at a pottery near Totana, bronze statuettes, 
and especially weapons. The weapons are often well made, but could never 
have been put to practical use, and the fact that they are forgeries is easily 
established by one familiar with the swords of the Iberians. 

Pre-Roman Inhabitants of Merida.— -In C. R. Acad. Insc. 1914, pp. 127-131 
(2 figs.), P. Paris points out that the site of Merida was inhabited long before 
the founding of the Roman colony (Colonia Augusta Emerita) in 25 B.C. 
Stone implements and six female idols of bone prove that there was a settle- 
ment at Merida in prehistoric times; and a fragmentary stone lion indicates 
an Iberian occupation at a later date. 

Antiquities at Ucles. — Under the title UclSs. Excavaciones efectuadas en 
distintas Spocas y noticia de algunas antiguedades. Secunda parte. (Cadiz, 
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1913, Alvarez. 197 pp.; 59 figs.), P. Q- Atauri publishes an account of the 
excavations carried on and the antiquities found at Ucles, province of Cuenca. 
These include prehistoric remains, and Roman and Visigothic antiquities of 
various sorts. 

Roman Remains at Corufia del Conde. — In Boletin de la Sociadad Espa- 
gflola de Excursiones, XXI, 1913, pp. 222-244, Vincente Hinojal gives an ac- 
count of the antiquities found at Clunia Colonia, the modern Corufia del Conde 
(Burgos) — statues, inscriptions, coins, gems, and metal objects, as well as 
Roman roads, and describes the present condition of the ruins. 

The Coins of Gades. — In Boletin de la Sociedad Espagnola de Excursiones, 
XXI, 1913, pp. 289-321 (10 pis.; 4 figs.), A. Vives y Escudero discusses the 
ancient coinage of Gades. The earliest coins were issued by the Carthaginians 
at the end of the third century B.C. These were followed by a second Punic 
series extending down to the last third of the first century B.C., when they 
were succeeded by a Punic-Roman series. The author describes and illus- 
trates 105 different coins. 

FRANCE 

Roman Paris. — In R. Arch. XXIII, 1914, pp. 112-113, Seymour de Ricci 
describes the labours of Mr. Theodore Vacquer in investigating ancient Paris. 
His notes are utilized in a book on Paris romain, by M. de Pachtere. 

Fibulae of Alesia and Bibracte. — In Opuscula archaeologica Oscari Montelio 
dicala (1913), Mr. Algren discusses the fibulae from Alesia and Bibracte. Those 
found in the trenches at Alesia are of the year 52 B.C. The Gallic fibulae here 
are of La Tene II when they are iron, of La Tene III when bronze. At Bibracte 
50-5 B.C.), the fibulae offer the same types, with others more advanced; those 
of iron are here La Tene III. In a tomb of Sierre (Valais), which dates from 
the reign of Tiberius, five fibulae were found, three of which affect the type with 
median disk which is wanting at Alesia, but appears at Mont Beuvray, and 
becomes very common in the Gallo-Roman period. (S. R., R. Arch. XXIII, 

1914, p. 114.) 

Gallo-Roman Baker's Ovens.— In R. Arch. XXII, 1913, 353-358 (3 figs.), 
E. Esperandieu describes three baker's ovens discovered at Alesia. The 
oven consisted of a flat stone bottom over which was a vault. Below the oven 
was the fire, the flame of which passed up behind the oven, into it, and out 
probably by a flue near the door. The description of one of the ovens, which 
was unearthed by the writer, is especially detailed. Its date is probably not 
earlier than the third century a.d. Ibid. XXIII, 1914, pp. 287-297 (3 figs.), 
the same writer maintains his interpretation of the monuments in question as 
ovens against the objections of J. Toutain (R. St. Anc. XVI, 1914, pp. 221 
ff.). Ibid. pp. 280-287, J. Toutain, S. R(einach), and E. Esperandieu 
express themselves concerning some personal controversies in connection with 
Alesia. (See also, on the ovens, Bulletin des fouilles d'Alise I, 1914, pp. 55 f.) 

Plaques with Negroes' Heads at Alise. — In Pro Alesia, Ease. 3 (19 pp.), 
A. Reinach argues that the two tufa plaques, each with a life-size negro's 
head, found in the forum of Alesia, once belonged to the temple of Heracles; 
that they had to do with the story of his adventure with Busiris, and at the 
same time commemorated the Gallic custom of suspending the severed heads 
of conquered enemies. 
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The Peyro Leouado and the Prehistoric Remains of Busca. — In U Homme 
prihistorique, II, 1914, pp. 1-7, L. Mazeret describes the menhir in the com- 
mune of Mansencomme (Gers) known as the Peyro ISouado, and prehistoric 
remains found on the plain of Busca. The district was first inhabited in 
quarternary times, and various antiquities representing the different periods 
down to Roman times have been found. 

Cist Graves in He d'Yeu. — In V Homme prShistorique, II, 1914, pp. 97-121 
(11 figs.), M Baudin describes in detail the neolithic cist graves at Cointerre,. 
Barbe, Tremeria du Pare, and Keroura in the He d'Yeu (Vendee). 

The So-called "ArSnes" of Tintignac— In R. St. Arte. XV, 1913, pp. 434- 
436 (3 figs.), J. Plantadis discusses briefly the Gallo-Roman remains near 
Tintignac locally known as "Les Arenes." The evidence does not permit a 
satisfactory explanation of the site. 

The Census in Gaul.— In M. Soc. Ant. Fr. LXXIII, 1913, pp. 249-300, A. 
Heron de Villefosse points out that an inscription recently found at Ostia 
(Not. Scav. 1913, p. 15) in which a man whose name is lost was appointed 
procurator ad census accipiendos trium civi[tatium] Ambianorum, Murri- 
norum, Atreba[tium] proves that the genuineness of C.I.L. XIII, 2924, has 
been unjustly suspected. He also discusses the provincial censors of Gaul, 
the district censors, their assistants and the bursars who had charge of the 
financial duties of the office. 

Omphale on a Phiale from Bernay.— In B. Soc. Ant. Fr. 1913, pp. 368-374 
(2 figs.), A. Heron de Villefosse calls attention to a lamp at Carthage which 
has upon it the same design as is found on a phiale belonging to the silver 
treasure of Bernay now in the National Museum. A young woman partly- 
draped is reclining on a lion's skin. About her are three cupids, a club and a 
cup. On the lamp are four letters of an inscription HALE showing that the 
figure was intended for Omphale. 

The Hermaphrodite of Ruscino.— In R. Arch. XXII, 1913, pp. 390-392 
(2 figs.), S. Reinach briefly discusses a bronze statuette of Hermaphrodite 
found in excavations carried on at Castel-Roussillon from 1909 to 1913. It 
represents Hermaphrodite attaching the fascia pectoralis or strophium over the 
breasts. It is an addition to the number of figures of Hermaphrodite in atti- 
tudes peculiar to Aphrodite. 

The French Law for Historical Monuments.— In R. Arch. XXIII, 1914, pp. 
126-133, the thirty-nine articles of the Lot sur les Monuments Historiques are 
given in full. 

BELGIUM 

The Vase of Bois et Borsu.— In B. Mus. Brux. XIII, 1914, pp. 1-4 (2 figs.), 
J. De Mot describes a bronze vase found at Borsu in the commune of Bois et 
Borsu in 1867 and acquired by the museum at Brussels in 1912. It is a low 
vase with figures in high relief connected with its four handles. These are 
four cupids with drapery floating from their shoulders, two gathering grapes in 
a basket, and two others moving off, with a stick supporting a bag of grapes 
on their shoulders. The decoration is Alexandrian in style. The vase was 
originally silvered. 
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GERMANY 

The Gans Collection of Antiquities.— In Ber. Kunsts. XXXV, 1913-14, 
cols. 65-130 (46 figs.), Drs. Zahn and Gotze describe the more important 
objects in the Gans collection of antiquities recently presented to the Anti- 
quarium in Berlin. There are two Mycenaean gold rings. Upon the seal of 
one a lioness and cub are running at full speed, while above them is an arrow 
(Fig. 3) ; on the other, which once belonged to Heinrich Schliemann, a man and 
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Figure 3. — Mycenaean 
Ring in Berlin 




Figure 4. — Gold Disk in Berlin 



a woman are engaged in a cult dance before a shrine from which a tree is grow- 
ing. This ring seems too small even for a child. There are fine specimens of 
granular gold work; gold earrings of the best period of Greek art, in the shape 
of Erotes, birds, vases, etc.; a gold disk (Fig. 4) which served as a clasp for a 
necklace; many necklaces of different patterns; several armbands including 
one with portraits of Caracalla and Plautilla; a Syrian armband and a bell, 
both of gold, with Greek inscriptions; a circular gold breast ornament (tyriXinov) 
in two parts, of fourth century date, having in the middle of one part an Annun- 
ciation, and in the middle of the other the Marriage of Cana; an elaborate 
gold collar consisting of eleven plates fastened together, and with pearl pend- 
ants. The whole is richly adorned with inlaid stones, chiefly rock crystal, 
amethyst and aquamarine. The collection also contains many specimens of 
glass, some vases, and various mediaeval antiquities. 

The Sculptured Column of Mayence.— In R. Arch. XXII, 1913, pp. 321-332 
(5 figs.), Mrs. Eugenie Strong discusses 'The Storied Column of Mayence* 
(see A J. A. XVII, 1913, p. 565). The Pax of Oxe and Reinach she interprets 
as Tellus or Terra Mater, and OxS's Libera as Pax. So the figures of the front 
face are Juno, Nero, Pax, Tellus, Victoria, then the inscription, and Jupiter. 
Ibid. pp. 333-334, S. Reinach maintains against Mrs. Strong that the group 
on the base of the column represents Mercury and Rosmerta, the latter being 
the Gallic equivalent of Maia. 

The So-called Palace at Treves.— At the March (1914) meeting of the Berlin 
Archaeological Society E. Kruger gave his reasons for believing that the so- 
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called "palace," the largest, best situated, and most beautiful of the buildings 
remaining from the Roman occupation of Treves, was built, not as a palace 
and during the residence of the Roman emperor here in the third century, but 
as baths, and in the time of Constantine, although it is not certain that it was 
ever completed as planned or ever used as baths. As to the date, an unused 
coin found directly on the foundations is of the years 313-317, and the founda- 
tions themselves contain re-used stones from late grave monuments, as do 
those of the camp at Neumagen on the Moselle, which was built by Constan- 
tine. An important alteration was made, still in Roman times, by which the 
peristyle of the palaestra was nearly doubled in size, at the expense of the colon- 
nade of the frigidarium, and a small peristyle was added, possibly for a bath. 
The building in its orginal form occupies a definite place in the development 
of Roman baths, from those in Africa (Cherchel, Lambaesis, etc.) to the Baths 
of Santa Barbara at Treves. It belongs to this provincial series in the arrange- 
ment of the rooms, but is like the imperial baths at Rome in size; and of these 
latter the only ones which resemble the provincial in having only one palaestra 
instead of two, closely connected with the frigidarium, are the ^Baths of Con- 
stantine. Messrs, Loeschcke, Dragendorff and Wiegand discussed the ques- 
tions, whether the building was originally intended for baths or a palace, and 
whether the alteration made it into a palace. (Arch. Anz. 1914, cols. 54-57.) 

A Reconstruction of the Roman Moselle Bridge. — In Rom.-Germ. Kb. Ill, 
1914, pp. 14 f ., F. L. Santer attempts a reconstruction of the Roman Moselle 
bridge at Treves. 

Prehistoric Rings.— In Z. Ethn. XLV, 1913, pp. 1144-1145 (fig.), H. Busse 
describes spiral rings and a necklace of twisted bronze wire from prehistoric 
graves near Diensdorf-Radlow (Beeskow-Storkow) resembling those of gold 
wire from Hegermuhle near Eberswalde and dating back to the fifth or 
sixth bronze period of Montelius. 

The Worship of Serapis at Cologne.— In Berl. Phil. W. February 21, 1914, 
cols. 253-255, A. Salac points out that two inscriptions one published in 
C.I.L. XIII, 8246, and the other a dedication I(ovi) 0(ptimo) M(aximo) et 
Serapi et Genio loci found in 1899, prove the existence of a cult of Serapis at 
Cologne in the second half of the second century a.d. 

The Via Aurelia east of Aix.— In R. Et. Anc. XVI, 1914, pp. 71-74 (map; 
fig.), M. Clerc establishes by the help of mile stones the course of the Via 
Aurelia east of Aix-la-Chapelle. About 6 km. from the town the ancient road 
ascends to the higher ground and then continues almost in a straight line, 
whereas the modern road follows the valley. 

A Roman Glass Cup. — A Roman glass cup now in the museum of Darmstadt 
is discussed by E. Anthes (Rom.- Germ. Kb. VII, 1914, pp. 12 f.) The rather 
unusual decorations consist of the figures of two girls and two dancing youths, 
all carrying the thyrsus while the girls are playing musical instruments. 

AUSTRIA-HUNGARY 

Palaeoliths at Kassa. — In Dolgozatok az Erdelyi Nemzeti Mtizeum, V, 1914, 
pp. 1-12 (2 figs.) M. Rosea, describes eleven palaeolithic implements in the 
museum at Kassa. They were found at a place called Ravaszlyukteto, com- 
mune of Korlath, and belong to the upper Chellean period. 
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A Bronze Hydria. — In Dolgozatok az ErdSlyi Nemzeti Mtizeum, V, 1914, 
pp. 17-44 (17 figs.) B. Posta publishes a fine bronze hydria found in the bed 
of a brook in the commune of Bene, Lower Hungary. It is of Greek work- 
manship and dates from the sixth century b.c. 

The Roman Limes in the Meszes Mountains. — In Dolgozatok az Erdttyi 
Nemzeti Muzeum, V, 1914, pp. 95-108 (map; 9 figs.), A. Bud ay publishes 
additional notes on the section of the Roman fines between Kissebes and 
Eszakhegy in the Meszes mountains of Transylvania. 

A Roman House. — In Dolgozatok az Erdelyi Nemzeti Mtizeum, V, 1914, 
pp. 45-66 (12 figs.), A. Buday reports upon the remains of a Roman house 
at Cs£ki-Gorb6. Part of it has been known since 1878, and part of it was 
excavated last year. The separate finds were few and of little importance. 



RUSSIA 

A Painted Glass Vase from Kertch.— In B. Soc. Ant. Fr. 1913, pp. 376- 
387 (pi.; 3 figs.), E. Michon describes a painted glass vase from the end of 
the first century B.C. found in 1910 at Kertch (cf. Bulletin de la Commission 
archeologique de Saint- Peter sbourg, livr. 47, pp. 42-72). It is a small-necked 
amphora, 20 cm. high, of blue-green glass with the body completely covered 
with painted decoration. This consists of olives and vines and two birds 
with red and yellow plumage. The writer calls attention to other painted 
glass vases, especially one at Turin (reproduced in colors), in which the deco- 
ration consists of partridges, fruit and leaves. 



GREAT BRITAIN 

Palaeolithic Implements in the Test Valley. — In Proc. Soc. Ant. XXV, 
1913, pp. 46-51 (3 figs.), W. Dale reports that he has been forced to modify 
his opinion of the gravels of the Test valley by finding palaeolithic imple- 
ments ten miles above Dunbridge. Observations by R. Smith and W. 
Whitaker are added. 

A Late Celtic Vase.— In Proc. Soc. Ant. XXV, 1913, pp. 189-192 (2 figs.), 
G. S. Crawford publishes a late Celtic two-handled vase discovered in a cist 
tomb at Sheepwash, Isle of Wight, in 1898. Ibid. pp. 192-193, R. Smith 
points out that the vase dates from the Early Iron Age, but that the cist tomb 
was prepared for a much earlier burial. 

Samian Vessels as a Means of Dating Roman Sites. — In Archaeologia, 
LXIV, 1913, pp. 295-314 (4 pis.), J. P. Bushe-Fox points out that Samian 
vessels which by their shapes or inscriptions can be attributed to the factory 
at La Graufesenque in southern Gaul are earlier than the end of the reign 
of Trajan; and that where those of the shape of DragendorfTs No. 29 (Bonn. 
Jb. Nos. 96 and 97) occur in quantity the date is early in the reign of Domitian. 
On the basis of this he is able to prove a probable occupation by Agricola 
of Carlisle, Corbridge, Cappuck, Newstead, Camelon and Inchtuthil. Nether 
Denton and South Shields were occupied late in the reign of Domitian or in 
that of Trajan; and Chesters (on the west bank of the North Tyne) before the 
reign of Hadrian. 

9 
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AFRICA 

The Lamps of Colonia Thuburnica.— In M . Soc. Ant Fr. LXXIII, 1913> 
pp. 141-168 (8 figs.), L. Carton discusses the native lamps of Thuburnic 
(Colonia Thuburnica). They are similar to Roman lamps of the same date 
but heavier, and the designs upon them throw an interesting side-light on 
Libyan art. 

A Carthaginian Embalming Compound. — In L' Homme prthistorique, I, 
1913, pp. 383-390, L. Reutter publishes a chemical analysis of a resinous 
mass in which the body of a Carthaginian priest had been embalmed. He 
found it to be a mixture of sandarac, Syrian resin (Liban Schami), Chian 
turpentine and storax. 

EARLY CHRISTIAN, BYZANTINE, AND MEDIAEVAL ART 

GENERAL AND MISCELLANEOUS 

Byzantine Paintings and Inscriptions. — In Byzantina Chronica, XV, 1908, 
pp. 444-450, D. Chaviaras describes Byzantine paintings discovered by him 
in the cave of Asketarion on the Cnidian peninsula. In the centre is the 
Virgin enthroned and holding the infant Christ. To the right stands Gabriel 
and to the left Michael. To the right of Gabriel is Saint Polyeuctus and to 
the left of Michael Saint Demetrius. Inscriptions accompany the figures. 
The paintings date from the ninth or tenth century. He also publishes an 
inscription from Cnidos which probably came from the entrance to a church 
and dates from the sixth century a.d. Ibid. XVII, 1910, pp. 420-437 (6 
figs.), the same writer publishes eight Christian inscriptions from the island 
of Syme, and discusses the seal of Cyril IV, patriarch of Constantinople. 

Byzantine Substructures in Constantinople. — Observations supplementary 
to Strzygowski's Die byzantinische Wasserbehalter Konstantinopels, 1893, 
for some of which the recent conflagrations of large parts of the city have 
given opportunity, are published by K. Wulzinger (Jb. Arch. I, XXVIII, 
1913, pp. 370-395; 2 pis.; 20 figs.). Many of these large underground rooms 
and columned halls have been used as water reservoirs, some probably having 
been built for the purpose and others adapted to it. These are lined with a 
very strong hydraulic cement, which is rounded off at the corners and pro- 
jecting angles. The roofs are vaulted in various ways. A six-columned hall 
under the military hospital at Giil khaneh, not originally a cistern, dates from 
the end of the fifth century, and may have formed part of the establishment 
of Marina, the daughter of the emperor Arcadius. Another, with 24 irregular 
columns and an area of some 270 square metres, is late Byzantine, dating from 
about 1300. This is under a newly-built theological school near the Fethiye 
jami. A complex of subterranean buildings behind the site of the main Post 
Office, now partly occupied as a rag magazine, has also been used as a prison. 
There are double vaults overhead, with pipes of some kind in the space be- 
tween the two roofs. With its yet unexplored extensions, it probably formed 
the substructures of a palace, and was built in the tenth century, partly with 
materials dating from the seventh. Another cistern, which is in the public 
park recently made on Seraglio Point, has been repaired and kept as a show 
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place. The collection and systematic study of masons' marks and brick 
stamps would greatly aid the interpretation of all such buildings. 

The Treasure of Poltava. — On June 24, 1912, two boys while tending their 
herds about twelve versts from Poltava discovered a treasure buried in the 
seventh century a.d. (see A J. A. XVII, p. 461). In M. Soc. Ant. Fr. LXXIII, 
1913, pp. 225-248 (8 figs.), Count Alexis Bobrinskoy describes the various 
pieces under fifty-six headings. They are mostly of gold and silver. Bishop 
Paternus, whose name appears on a large silver plate, is twice mentioned 
in the Byzantine chronicles in the years 519 and 520. He was located at 
Tomi in the Black Sea in the reign of Anastasius I (491-508). The writer 
suggests that the treasure was carried off from Tomi. 

Seljuk Monuments of Konia. — In C. R. Acad. Insc. 1914, pp. 155-161, 
E. Hebrard reports upon the monuments of the Seljuk Turks which still 
remain, in a more or less ruined condition, at Konia, Asia Minor. They date 
chiefly from the thirteenth century as inscriptions prove and are important 
for the history of Mussulman art. 

Architecture and the Allied Arts. — Under the title Architecture and the 
Allied Arts, Professor Brooks, of Indiana University, has written a book 
which is not a history of art, but "a syllabus of artistic tendencies, illustrated 
by well-known and famous works of art/' His purpose is to make mediaeval 
art accessible and serviceable to students of mediaeval history and to trace 
the development of Gothic art from Romanesque and Roman art. Archi- 
tecture is regarded as the chief of the arts, to which sculpture and painting 
are auxiliary. Technical subjects are treated with little or no technical 
phraseology. The book contains many illuminating observations. The 
illustrations are nearly all good (the plan of the Parthenon is utterly wrong), 
but inconveniently arranged. The historical setting of the great French 
Gothic buildings is sympathetically set forth. That is, on the whole, the kernel 
of the book, though other matters are not neglected. [Alfred M. Brooks, 
Architecture and the Allied Arts, Greek, Roman, Byzantine, Romanesque, and 
Gothic. Indianapolis, 1914, the Bobbs-Merrill Company. 258 pp.; 159 
figs., chiefly full-page half tones. 8vo.] 

Technical Terms for Incrustation and Mosaic. — Alberti's crustationes 
inductae are simply various methods of stucco decoration and have nothing 
to do with incrustation or mosaic in the modern sense. His crustationes 
adactae are divided into crustatio contabulata, which is our marble incrustation; 
crustatio sectilis (opus sectile), where the pattern is drawn on the stone, the 
figures cut out, and the design set into a differently colored background; 
and crustatio vitrea (tessellulata) which is mosaic proper. Another technique 
is called opus tesselatum by Ciampini, and means either the inlaying of pieces 
of various geometrical forms on a white ground, or a process like that known 
as Cosmatesque work. It is the first of these two varieties of opus tesselatum 
which is called by Italian writers lavoro di commesso. (A. Behne, Mh. J. 
Kunstw. VII, 1914, pp. 55-60.) 

The Crozier in Heraldry and Ornament. — E. Beck contributes to Burl, 
Mag. XXIV, 1914, pp. 335-340, an interesting compilation of details regarding 
the use of ecclesiastical staves in the Middle Ages, showing the distinctions 
of tau, bourdon, and ferula, the evolution of the crozier, and the extensions 
and limi tat ions of its use. 
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"Credo" Tapestries. — D. T. B. Wood publishes two articles on "Credo" 
tapestries in Burl. Mag. XXIV, 1914, pp. 247-254, 309-316. He finds that 
they may be grouped in five classes, viz.: (1) Large panels with three or four 
clauses of the Creed, each clause illustrated by a scene, with an apostle and 
prophet below (example in Boston Museum); (2) similar panels with scenes 
less regularly arranged and including allegorical figures; (3) single panels 
illustrating one clause with appropriate scenes, including many allegorical 
figures and subjects and a pair of apostles and prophets; (4) a single square 
panel with fifteen scenes illustrating the whole Credo (only known example 
in Mr. Morgan's collection); (5) single figures of apostles and prophets. The 
articles give a detailed description of all the existing examples of "Credo" 
tapestries. 

The Queen of Sheba and the Wood of the Cross.— In R. Arch. XXIII, 
1914, pp. 1-31 (13 figs.), Jeanne Lucien Herr discusses the representations 
of the legend of the Queen of Sheba kneeling before the wood of the cross at 
the time of her visit to Solomon. The cortege of the queen is represented 
in two panels attributed by Berenson to Sano di Pietro, now in the Metro- 
politan Museum (formerly in the Palmieri-Nuti collection, see B. Metr. Mus. 
IX, 1914, pp. 128 f.). The legend, the identification of the Queen of Sheba 
with the Sibyl (of Tibur), and the episode of Maximilla are discussed. 



ITALY 

Christian Monuments in Tarentum. — In Byzantina Chronika, XVIII, 1911, 
pp. 390-398, V. Fago describes and gives the history of the church of St. 
Cataldus at Taranto. It is not only one of the most ancient Christian monu- 
ments, but also extraordinarily rich historically and artistically. The crypt 
is a relic of a church built in the fifth century or earlier on the site of the 
principal temple of Tarentum. Fragments of columns, etc., belonging to 
this temple, may still be seen. 

The Origin of the Sarcophagus of Junius Bassus. — In Rom. Quartalschrift, 
XXVIII, 1914, pp. 5-16, A. Battmstark ranges himself among the oppo- 
nents of the recent tendency to date the sarcophagus of Junius Bassus, as well 
as other sarcophagi of Rome in the second and third century, and cites 
abundant evidence to show that the date of 359 indicated by its epitaph is 
really the correct date. It closely resembles the reliefs of the front of Lateran, 
No. 174, and the representations of buildings in Jerusalem which occur on the 
small sides of the latter monument would have been impossible before the 
time of Constantine. Even granting the possibility that the front and sides 
of No. 174 do not belong together, there is still sufficient argument from style 
and iconography to demonstrate that both monuments are of the fourth 
century and are importations from the East. The fact that the style is East- 
ern and not Roman explains the divergence from the reliefs on the Arch of 
Constantine. 

The Sarcophagus of Beato Enrico in Treviso. — In Mh. f. Kunstw. VII, 
1914, pp. 10-17, L. Planiscig gives a description of the sarcophagus in the 
cathedral at Treviso, in which is buried the holy hermit Enrico of Bozen, 
who died in 1315. The sarcophagus dates from the same period. The writer 
points out the original arrangement of the figures according to a print in Avo- 
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gadro's Memorie del B. Enrico (Venice, 1760), and finds that the style is unlike 
that of the Venetian sculptors of the trecento, and shows rather the hand 
of an artist trained in the traditions of the Roman school, and also influenced 
by Pisa. 

Romanesque Architecture in Mugello. — A number of Romanesque churches 
in Mugello which lies on either side of the Sieve, a tributary of the Arno, are 
described by M. Salmi in Boll. Arte, VIII, 1914,pp. 115-140. They are: The 
Pieve di S. Felicita at Faltona, that of S. Maria at Fagna, that of S. Giovanni 
Maggiore, another at Borgo San Lorenzo, S. Agata at Mugello; the Pievi 
of S. Cassiano in Padule, S. Cresci in Valcava, and of S. Bavello; the church 
at Tizzano, and the Badia of Agnano. 

Early Rib-vaulted Construction in Italy. — In J. B. Archil. XX, 1913, pp. 
553-560 (12 figs.), A. K. Porter discusses early rib-vaulted construction in 
Italy. S. Maria Maggiore of Lomello ; dating from about 1025, is the earliest 
example of a nave spanned by transverse arches, and of side aisles groin- 
vaulted throughout. Rib-vaulting was known in the first half of the eleventh 
century. S. Michele of Pavia should be dated in the last quarter of the 
eleventh and beginning of the twelfth century. There is a long series of monu- 
ments, many authentically dated, which show the development and the decline 
of each characteristic of the style. Rib-vaulting was invented in Italy to 
economize centering, and was borrowed by the French. 

S. Francesco di Corneto.— In Arte e Storia, XXXIII, 1914, pp. 5-12 (7 figs.), 
A. K. Porter publishes a brief study of the church of S. Francesco at Corneto. 
It consists of a nave of five bays, two aisles with two lateral chapels on the 
north side and five on the south, and transepts to the south of which is a large 
baroque chapel, and three rectangular apses. The church may be dated by 
the vaulting of the nave soon after 1160. The transepts were added or re- 
built in the fourteenth century. 

The Frescoes of St. Maria in Via Lata. — In Studi Romani, II, 1914, pp. 64- 
71 (2 pis.) L. Cavazzi describes the frescoes of the church of St. Maria in Via 
Lata. 

A Silver Reliquary in the Vatican.— In Mel Arch. Hist. XXXIII, 1913, pp. 
479-492, Paul Liebaert describes a silver reliquary, containing the head of 
St. Sebastian, which was placed in the church of SS. Quattro Coronati in 
Rome by Pope Gregory IV (827-844) and remained there for eight centuries, 
but is now in the Vatican. The reliquary has been regarded as a work of the 
ninth century, but Liebaert maintains with much plausibility that it cannot 
be later than the sixth, and is one of the rare examples of Roman art of that 
period. 

A Note on the So-called Throne of Maximian in Ravenna. — There is pre- 
served in the National Museum at Ravenna an ivory chair known as the "throne 
of Maximian" which was presented to Otto III by the Doge Peter Orseolo II 
in the year 1001. In Felix Ravenna, Fasc. 13, pp. 542-544, J. Feinstein calls 
attention to two letters upon it, S and A, not previously noticed. These, he 
thinks, stand for sedes archiepiscopalis. The form of the A dates from the 
eighth or ninth century at which time the throne was probably the property 
of an Italian archbishop. 

The Guidos of Romanesque Art in Tuscany. — In VArte, XVII, 1914, pp. 
81-90, M. Salmi essays to find criteria for distinguishing the various Guidos 
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who sign their names on Tuscan monuments of the twelfth and thirteenth 
centuries, and concludes that three can be isolated in the period from 1178 to 
1252, of whom the first two are known as architects and sculptors, the third 
as a sculptor alone. 

A Literary Influence on Taddeo GaddL— Fra Simone Fidati, a preacher of 
influence at Florence in the years between 1333 and 1338, had personal rela- 
tions with Taddeo Qaddi, who wrote to him at one time requesting prayers 
for an affection of the eyes and received a long admonitory epistle in reply. 
His influence can further be seen in the close connection between the com- 
positions of Gaddi's panels of the Life of Christ in the Florence Academy and 
Fidati's Latin commentary on the Gospels. It was this influence which drew 
Taddeo away from the realistic drama of the master Giotto toward a stiffer and 
more hieratic style. (I. Maione, V Arte, XVII, 1914, pp. 107-119.) 




Figure 5. — King's Head; Chartres 
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FRANCE 

The First Gothic Naturalists.— Z. Bild. K. XXV, 1914, pp. 193-216, contains 
an important article by W. Voge on the early sculptors of Chartres. He 
points out that the side portals owe their peculiarities of subject to the fact 
that the Romanesque west front was allowed to remain after the fire of 1194 
so that the Gothic compositions of the reconstruction which should have 
decorated the facade were placed on the transept portals. In these in turn 
one sees a difference in style between the main sculptures of the north and 
south transepts which extends to the architectonic composition. Thus the 
more varied and pliant style of the statues and architecture of the north portal 
are replaced by more hieratic figures and more severe building lines in that of 
the south facade. The central and more important portals on both the north 
and south facades are decorated with sculpture of an idealistic character 
according to the taste of the time, but in the side portals appears the art of 
more realistic sculptois, notably the one whom Voge calls the "Master of the 
Ring's heads" from the row of royal heads (Fig. 5) above the "Solomon-door" 
which is largely the work of this artist. Another artist with the same realistic 
tendencies did the statues of Peter and Paul on the north front of Reims cathe- 
dral. Both artists, however, are swayed by the usual Gothic trend toward 
rhythm and grace, which materially restrains their naturalism. 



GERMANY 

Gothic Paintings in Hesse.— In Mh.f. Kunstw. VII, 1914, pp. 131-155, W. 
Dammann gives an account and comparison of the choir frescoes of the 
cloister church of Ilbenstadt, the paintings in the village church at Frau Rom- 
bach, and the Passion-scenes which decorate the Burgkapelle at Hirschborn. 
The chief interest of the first series lies in the peculiar representation of the 
Martyrdom of the 10,000 on Mt. Ararat, a rare subject which is found again 
at Dausenau and Boppard in a form so similar as to suggest that all three 
representations are by the hand of the same artist. All three series of paint- 
ings date about the middle of the fourteenth century; the style of Frau Rom- 
bach shows affinities to the later illustration-painting; that of Hirschborn is 
allied to the older manner of the miniaturists; the painter of Ilbenstadt stands 
chronologically between the two, but is stylistically independent of either. 

The Restoration of Romanesque and Gothic Churches. — The restoration of 
a number of Romanesque and Gothic churches of the Rhineland, especially 
at Wetzlar, Clausen, Muffendorf, etc., also of the notable baroque church 
of St. Louis at Saarbriicken, is detailed by various hands in Bonn. Jb. 122, 
1913, Beilage, pp. 5-59 (10 pis.; 34 figs.). 



GREAT BRITAIN 

Malmsbury Abbey.— In Archaeologia, LXIV, 1913, pp. 399-436 (9 pis.; 
8 figs.; plan), H. Brakspear publishes a detailed study of Malmsbury Abbey. 

Mediaeval Glass in York.— In J. B. Archil. XXI, 1914, pp. 10-18 (8 figs.) 
G. Benson discusses the mediaeval glass in the parish churches of York. 
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He takes up in turn the windows in All Saints' Church; in St. Denis; in St. 
Martin's in Coney Street; in St. Martin's, Micklegate; in St. John's; in Holy 
Trinity in Goodramgate Street; in St. Michael; in St. Mary, Castlegate; in 
St. Mary, Bishophill; in St. MichaeHe-Belfry; in St. Saviour's; in St. Helen's; 
and in St. Cuthbert's. He records also the diamond-shaped pieces of glass 
bearing designs and known as "quarries." 



RENAISSANCE ART 

GENERAL AND MISCELLANEOUS 

The Drawings of Federigo Barocci. — In Abh. kon. Sach. Ges. der Wiss. Phil.- 
hist. Klasse XXX, No. 1 (Leipzig, 1913, Teubner. 44 pp.), A. Schmarsow 
continues his critical study of the drawings of Federigo Barocci discussing 
those preserved in Berlin, Danzig, Copenhagen, Leipzig, Stockholm, Vienna, 
Oxford and Cambridge, as well as those in the possession of the Duke of 
Devonshire at Chatsworth. 

The Drawings of Pontormo. — A complete account of the drawings of one 
of the less known of the Italian painters of the sixteenth century is given by 
Frederick Mortimer Clapp in his Dessins de Pontormo. This is a "catalogue 
raisonne" of the drawings, preceded by a biographical notice of the painter, 
and lists showing the location of the drawings, those mentioned by Vasari, 
those identified by the artist's handwriting, and the false attributions. Eight 
plates reproduce the originals in red chalk. [Les dessins de Pontormo, cata- 
logue raisonne precede oVune etude critique. Par Frederick Mortimer Clapp. 
Paris, 1914, Champion. 371 pp.; 8 pis. 8vo. 15 p.] 

ITALY 

Ferrarese Primitives. — In L' 'Arte, XVII, 1914, pp. 161-180, appears a 
documented article by D. Zaccarini in which he reconstructs the career of 
Alberto Alberti, and shows that he was the pupil of the master with the 
signature G. Z., erroneously called Galasso Galassi, who painted the Eternal 
sustaining the Crucified in the Pinacoteca at Ferrara. These two artists 
inaugurated an artistic movement in Ferrara to which belonged the artist 
who may be called the Maestro del Palazzo Pendaglia, from the fact that 
certain of his most distinctive works were originally in that palace (now in 
the Pinacoteca.) 

Two Pictures by Sebastiano DetPiombo. — In Jb. Preuss. Kunsts. XXXV, 
1914, pp. 5-8, W. von Bode publishes a "St. Lucia" in the collection of Otto 
Beit at Tewin Water, and a "Judith" in the Berlin museum, which he assigns 
on internal evidence to the middle period of Sebastiano del Piombo. 

Raphael's Model for the Three Graces at Chantilly. — Since Crowe and 
Cavalcaselle, it has been supposed that Raphael used as model for his Three 
Graces in the Musee Conde the antique group in the Libreria Piccolomini 
at Siena. A somewhat closer parallel is to be found in the relief in the Pisan 
Camposanto . That the Umbrian artist had precursors in the use of the motif 
during the Renaissance is shown by the close resemblance of his group to that 
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found on medals of Niccol6 di Forzore Spinelli, and in the fresco representing 
the "Triumph of April and Venus" by Francesco del Cossa in the Palazzo 
Schifanoia at Ferrara. (Eva Tea, V Arte, XVII, 1914, pp. 41-48). 

Fiorenzo Di Lorenzo. — E. Jacobsen contributes to Gaz. B.-A. IV-XI, 1914, 
pp. 189-208, 309-326, an examination of the works of Fiorenzo di Lorenzo, 
together with discussions of the attributions made by other writers, and of the 
influences to be traced to his work. 

The Periods of Bramantino.— In L'Arte, XVII, 1914, pp. 24-40, G. Fiocco 
classifies anew the work of Bramantino, giving to his Roman period more 
importance than that ascribed to it by Suida, and dividing his career as 
follows: First Lombard period, 1500-1508; Roman period, 1508-1513 ca; 
second Lombard period, 1513-1522 ca; beginning of decadence, 1522-1530 ca; 
decadence, 1530 to the death of the artist. The article is accompanied by a 
catalogue raisonne* of Bramantino's works. 

The Oeuvre of Parri Spinelli. — Starting from a series" of frescoes in the 
Misericordia at Figline, half-way between Florence and Arezzo, O. Siren 
(Burl. Mag. XXIV, 1914, pp. 323-330; XXV ; pp. 15-24) traces the develop- 
ment and reconstructs the artistic personality of the painter whom in previous 
works he had called, from the lively rendering of the Child in his Madon- 
nas, il Il Maestro del Bambino vispo." He is a late Gothic painter, a "retarda- 
taire," renouncing the naturalistic tendencies of his time, and clinging to 
Gothic methods of decorative calligraphy, and rhythmic line of pose and 
drapery. He shows distinctly the influence of Lorenzo Monaco, and some 
connection with Masolino and Ghiberti. The writer identifies him with 
Parri, son of Spinello Aretino, who lived 1387-1452. A discussion of his 
works, and a tentative catalogue accompanies the monograph. 

The Source of Guariento's "Seven Ages of Man." — In V Arte, XVII, 
1914, pp. 49-57, A. Venturi shows that the reason for the liveliness of concep- 
tion in the series of frescoes in the Eremitani at Padua, by an artist so hieratic 
as Guariente, is the fact that they are imitated from the illustrations of the 
popular Liber Physionomie, being particularly close to the colored drawings 
in a copy of that work in the Biblioteca Estense at Modena. 

Baldassare Peruzzi.— In J. B. Archit. XX, 1913, pp. 717-745 (16 figs.), 
J. H. Worthington discusses the life and architectural work of Baldassare 
Peruzzi of Siena, calling attention to the importance of the personal element 
in architecture. 

The Goldsmith Nicola Guardiagrele. — An account of Nicola Guardiagrele, 
an artist of the fifteenth century in the Abruzzi, is given by S. J. A. Churchill 
in Mh. f. Kunstw. VII, 1914, pp. 81-93. The article adds a few data to the 
career of the artist, but is mainly a resume" of previous notices, and is accom- 
panied by a good bibliography. 

SPAIN 

Youthful Works by El Greco.— In Jb. Preuss. Kunsts. XXXV, 1914, pp. 
43-51, V. von Loga discusses the early work of El Greco. The most important 
of the pictures treated are: The Healing of the Blind Man, in the Parma 
gallery; the Cleansing of the Temple, in the Earl of Yarborough's collection; 
the portrait of Giulio Clovio, in the Naples gallery; the portrait of Masutio 
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de Masutii, in the collection of J. Kerr-Lawson; the portrait of his mistress, 
Geronima de Cuebas, in the possession of Sir John Stirling-Maxwell; and 
the Adoration of the Magi, in the Hofmuseum at Vienna, which the writer 
refuses to Greco and assigns, in accordance with an entry in the inventory of 
the Archduke Leopold Wilhelm of 1659, to Bassano the Younger. 



FRANCE 

Mona Lisa.— In R. Arch. XXII, 1913, pp. 406-414, S. Reinach gives an 
account of the recovery of the stolen picture of Mona Lisa (La Joconde), 
cites the evidence that the lady was a Florentine, daughter of Antonio Maria 
di Noldo Gherardini, was married in 1498, and was about twenty-four years 
old when Leonardo painted her portrait (Wochenblatt d. Frankfurter Zeitung, 
December 24, 1913), and gives briefly the doubtful accounts of the acquisition 
of the portrait by Francis I of France. A list of replicas and copies of the 
picture, several opinions of contemporary artists, and a Latin poem, Psyche 
in Olympum reducta, celebrating its return to the Louvre are added. Ibid. 
XXIII, 1914, p. 299 the copies in the Vernon collection at Newport, R. I. 
and in the possession of Mr. John Eyre, at Old Isleworth, Middlesex, are 
added to the list. 

HOLLAND 

Dutch Pictures at the Utrecht Exposition. —The exhibition of Dutch pic- 
tures at the Utrecht Exposition forms the subject of an article in Z. Bild. K. 
XXV, 1914, pp. 25-36, by W. Cohen, who discusses particularly the primi- 
tives. The most interesting of these were: A Christ with John Baptist 
and Old Testament Characters, by Cornells Engebrechtsz (Flersheim collec- 
tion, Paris) ; an Ascension of the Virgin, with Donors, by a follower of Gerrtgen 
tot Sint Jans (Bonn, Provinzialmuseum) ; two panels from a series of the 
Seven Works of Mercy by the Alkmaarer master of 1504 (Alkmaar, Church 
of St. Lawrence); a Madonna, by Lukas van Leyden (Mme. Schloss's collec- 
tion, Paris); and the portraits of P. Bicker and his Wife, by the Master of 
the "Family Group" of Cassel (Collection of Baroness Schimmelpenninck 
at Haus de Poll, Voorst). 

GERMANY 

Italian Motifs in German Painting.— In Z. %ild. K. XXV, 1914, pp. 145-158, 
C. Glaser discusses the use of Italian motifs in German painting from the 
fourteenth century to Albrecht Diirer. The best of the early examples is the 
series of scenes from the Life of Christ by a Bohemian master in the Stiftsgalerie 
at Hohenfurth. The parallelism comes out most clearly in the details of 
groups of the Virgin and Child, in the types used in the Crucifixions, the repre- 
sentations of the Pentecost (Fig. 6), the Deposition, the Resurrection, and 
even extends to an imitation by Diirer of certain details of Titian's Madonna 
of the Cherries. 

A Picture of the School of Konrad Witz.— In Z. Bild. K. XXV, 1914, p. 
217, F. Winkler reproduces a "Birth of the Virgin" in the University Library 
at Luttich which is clearly in the style of Konrad Witz. The measurements 
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correspond to those of two other pictures by a different artist in the gallery at 
Modena which were brought to notice in 1909 by Hermann Voss in the Burl, 
Mag. 

The Painters of the Altar-Piece of Blaubeuren. — M. Voegelen, discussing 
(M h. f. Kunstw. VII, 1914, pp. 48-54) the altar-piece at Blaubeuren in Wurt- 
temburg, concludes that the subjects represented in its various panels may be 
assigned to different artists as follows: John's recognition of Christ, the Bap- 
tism, Circumcision, Bearing the Cross, and the right half of the predella, by 
Zeitblom; The Birth of the Baptist, his Preaching before Herod, and Arrest, 
by a painter close to Zeitblom; the Return to Bethlehem and part of the scene 
of Zacharias in the Temple, style of Stocker; some figures in the scene of 
Zacharias in the Temple, John baptizing, John preaching, the female figures 
in the Interment of the Head, the Mount of Olives, Crowning' with Thorns, 
and the left half of the predella, style of Strigel; part of the Interment of the 




Figure 6. — German Use of Italian Motifs 



Head, and the Entombment, earlier painter; John's Preaching in the Desert 
and some heads in the Entombment and Crucifixion, a Frankish master; the 
Beheading, and Salome bearing the Head, Holbein's manner; the Crucifixion, 
pupil of Zeitblom; the Saints on the back of the altar by three different pupils 
of Zeitblom. 

The Mindelheim Altar of Bernhard Strigel. — In Jb. Preuss. Kunsts. XXXV, 
1914, pp. 9-21, J. Baum gives the history and reconstruction of the altar- 
piece of Bernhard Strigel commissioned in the neighborhood of 1505 by Barbara 
von Frundsberg for the chapel of St. Anne in the church of St. Stephen at 
Mindelheim. The panels, fourteen in number, are now separated, the por- 
traits of the donor and her family being in the possession of Graf von Rech- 
berg, while the other panels are in the Germanisches Museum at Nurnberg. 

Veit Stoss and the Stone Figures of Glogau. — The three stone figures repre- 
senting the Virgin, St. Catherine, and St. Nicholas which once stood on the 
Odertor at Glogau, and were removed in 1871 to the west front of a nearby 
house, have hitherto been usually refused to Veit Stoss either in whole or in 
part. In Mh. f. Kunstw. VII, 1914, pp. 104-112, B. Daun compares them 
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with other undoubted works of the Nurnberg sculptor and finds that they show 
unmistakable signs of his handiwork. 



AUSTRIA-HUNGARY 

Hungarian Embroideries at Pokafalva. — In Dolgozatok az Erdelyi Nemzeti 
Mtizeum, V, 1914, pp. 194-228 (12 figs.) B. P(5sta publishes seven pieces of 
embroidery at P6kafalva, Hungary, dating from the seventeenth century. 
They show the influence of Mohammedan art upon that of Hungary. 



GREAT BRITAIN 

The Berncastle Cross. — Fifteen accounts of the Berncastle cross are pub- 
lished with notes by A. S. Cook. The accounts are well selected and give a 
clear view of the different opinions held by different persons concerning the 
cross, its inscriptions, and its date. [Some Accounts of the Berncastle Cross 
between the years 1607 and 1861, Reprinted and Annotated by Albert Stan- 
burrough Cook. New York, 1914, Henry Holt & Co. v, 148 pp.; 2 pis.; 42 
cuts. 8vo. Yale Studies in English L.] 

Sculptured Oak Panels.— In Proc. Soc. Ant. XXV, 1913, pp. 195-201 (5 
figs.), H. Clifford Smith publishes five sculptured oak panels of sixteenth 
century date from Porters, Southend, Essex. They represent busts of five 
bearded men. They seem to have been the work of a French artist who was 
familiar with the Moses of Michelangelo. There were probably nine of them 
originally representing the "Nine Worthies." 

Old English Embroidery.— In Proc. Soc. Ant. XXV, 1913, pp. 39-45 (7 
figs.), W. H. St. John Hope describes three pieces of old English embroidery 
from Cotehele, Cornwall. One is the upper front for an altar and repre- 
sents Christ and the twelve Apostles. The second is a hanging with detached 
figures of saints. These were originally eight in number, but two were at 
some time removed and are preserved at Cotehele. The third is a panel of 
purple velvet with applied gold fleur-de-lis. They date from the early part 
of the sixteenth century. 

A Bronze Vessel of the Fourteenth Century. — In Proc. Soc. Ant. XXV, 
1913, pp. 51-55 (fig.), H. B. Walters publishes a mortar-shaped bronze vessel 
from St. Just-in-Penwith, Cornwall. It bears an inscription by which it can 
be shown that it was cast at Exeter by a bell-founder, probably at the end of 
the fourteenth century. 



AMERICAN ARCHAEOLOGY 

GENERAL AND MISCELLANEOUS 

Ancient Lodge Sites in Nebraska. — In Amer. Anthr. N. S. XVI, pp. 135- 
137, F. H. Sterns takes issue with R. F. Gilder (ibid. XI, pp. 56-84) as to the 
construction of ancient earth-lodges along the Missouri river. He shows 
that these lodges were rectangular rather than round. They were semi- 
subterranean, were always built on the river terraces or bluffs and cannot be 
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identified as the dwellings of the Omaha, Oto, Mandan, or any other known 
Tiistoric tribe. 

Relations of Aboriginal Culture and Environment in the Lesser Antilles. — 
In Bull. Am. Geog. Soc. XL VI, No. 9, 1914, pp. 662-678, J. W. Fewkes dis- 
cusses the above questions. He decides that the people of the Lesser Antilles 
are allied to those of South America rather than to those of the Greater An- 
tilles. This is also true of the faunal and floral relationships and is probably 
due to the prevailing ocean currents. There are three distinct aboriginal 
cultures: cave-dwellers or fishermen; agriculturalists ("Arawaks"); and preda- 
tory raiders ("Caribs"). The interrelation of these three cultures is not well 
understood. The cave-dwellers may have been earlier than the agricultur- 
alists or may have, to a certain extent, existed side by side with them. The 
raiders were probably an offshoot from the agriculturalists who adopted a 
piratical way of life on account of volcanic or other disturbances which ruined 
their fields and forced them to prey on their neighbors. The difference 
between Arawak and Carib is, therefore, believed to be due to the effects of 
environment rather than to a basic racial difference. 

Maya Zodiac at Acanceh. — In Amer. Anthr. N. S. XVI, pp. 88-95 (pi.), 
Stansbury Hagar discusses the sculptures of a stucco facade at Acanceh, 
Yucatan, and identifies the principal range of figures as a sequence of zodiacal 
signs. The author believes that the zodiacal cult was practised from Peru 
to Arizona and hopes to interpret on this basis several hitherto obscure phe- 
nomena within those limits. It is stated that the analogies between the 
various examples of the American zodiac are but little more striking than the 
analogy between it and the zodiacs of the Orient. 

Archaeological Research at the Ruins of Chichen Itza, Yucatan. — In Re- 
ports upon the Present Condition and Future Needs of the Science of Anthro- 
pology (Carnegie Institution, Washington, 1914, pp. 61-91; 14 pis.), S. G. 
Morley presents, and argues for, a plan of systematic excavation at Chichen 
Itza. He shows that the Maya had developed the most advanced pre- 
Columbian civilization of the western hemisphere and that they have left a 
recorded history covering about two thousand years. The Maya culture may 
be divided into two main periods : the classical, developed in the south at the 
cities of Tikal, Copan, Quirigua, etc.; and the renaissance, chiefly in the penin- 
sula of Yucatan at the cities of Mayapan, Uxmal and Chichen Itza. Chichen 
Itza is one of the largest and best preserved of the Maya cities, was inhabited 
for a long time and was an important religious and governmental centre. It 
is proposed to conduct excavations at this site over a considerable period of 
time, roughly twenty years, taking up the various groups of buildings one by 
one and publishing monographic reports upon them as they are completed. 
Chichen Itza is the most favorable site in the whole Maya area for such a 
piece of intensive research because it has a recorded history of eleven centuries, 
because it was the religious and civil centre of Yucatan and because it had 
important connections with the Nahua civilization to the north. On the 
practical side Chichen Itza is ideally located; it enjoys an excellent climate, is 
free from malarial fevers, is readily accessible and the region lying about it 
provides quantities of high-class labor at very low rates. 

The Early Inhabitants of Peru and Bolivia.— In C. R. Acad. Insc. 1914, pp. 
196-202, G. de Crequi-Montfort and P. Rivet point out that at the time 
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of the Spanish conquest of Peru the Urus occupied the high plateaus of the 
Andes. Their language, sometimes known as Pukina, is closely connected 
with the Arawak languages which were spoken from the Antilles to Paraguay 
and from the mouth of the Amazon to the Andes. In early times a people 
from the plains of the Amazon speaking Arawak apparently crossed the moun- 
tains and reached the Pacific. These were the Urus. They supported them- 
selves by hunting and fishing as they had done in their earlier home. They 
were surrounded by an agricultural people, the Aymaras, who erected the great 
buildings at Tiahuanaco. In more recent times came the Kicua, who were 
invaders and extended their sovereignty over Peru and the adjoining regions. 
A Classification of the Peoples of South America.— In Z. Ethn. XLV, 1913, 
pp. 1014-1124, with discussion pp. 1124-1130, (7 figs, and large map), P. 
Schmidt classifies into cultural groups the peoples of South America making 
their houses, boats, weapons, hurling-clubs, boomerangs, bows, arrows (ma- 
terial of bowstrings, way of feathering arrows, etc.), musical instruments, 
tattooing, and other body-disfiguration, social relations, burial customs, 
religion and mythology, totemistic, exogamic and endogamic relations, in- 
heritance by the father's or mother's side, etc., criteria by which he divides 
them into main and subordinate groups. He insists that Bastian's "Ele- 
mentar-gedanken" theory of the growth of civilization needs supplementing 
by culture-historical considerations. The article closes with a seven-page 
bibliography of the sources used. 



